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Television for schools 
1960 Autumn Term. September 19th to December 9th 


School programmes for the Autumn Term, produced by Associated- 
Rediffusion and approved by the Educational Advisory Council, include 
further programmes based on successful series, and the following 
innovations: an increase in the number of weekly programmes from 
four to six, with a repeat of each ; variations in the length of programmes 
to suit the needs of different age-ranges and subjects; the introduction 
of new subjects. | 

These programmes, based on over three years’ experience of school 
. television, are intended to supplement the teacher’s own work by using 
the resources of television to arouse the children’s interest and show 
them aspects of school subjects which cannot be easily shown in the 
classroom. Teachers’ Notes are supplied to over 1,000- registered 
schools to help with preparation and follow-up. 


Autumn Term programme series are :— 

CHEZ LES DUPRE. Elementary French. 2nd or 3rd year of study. These 
programmes, which are entirely in French, will provide opportunities for 
children to hear the language simply but correctly spoken in everyday 
situations by native French speakers. Each programme concerns the life 
of an imaginary French doctor’s family in a small French town specially 
filmed for the sefies. 

BRITISH ISLES. Geography. Age-range 12-14. Some of the principal 
geographical features of these islands will be illustrated. Most areas will 
be covered by two complementary programmes: one of which will be 
specially filmed in the area concerned. The four programmes on Scotland 
will be produced by Scottish Television. 


THE STORY OF MEDICINE. Science. Age-range about 14. This series will , 


trace the development of medical knowledge from earliest times to the 
present day, and outline the frontiers of future medical research. It will 
include historical reconstructions and an introduction to scientific 
method, and will show the relationships between medicine and positive 
health. 

BOOKS TO ENJOY. English. Age-range about 12. The successful Spring 
Term series is being continued with more books introduced in the same 
way. Books of merit, the majority by contemporary authors, have been 
selected. The aim is to encourage children who are not accustomed to 
read for pleasure, to use libraries and to derive enjoyment from books. 
THE WORLD AROUNDUS. For Primary and Secondary Schools. Age-range 
about 10. Science programmes involving children in observing and 
recording the forces of nature both in and out of doors, will alternate 
with programmes showing how animals adapt themselves to their 
natural surroundings. The final programme will describe and show film 
of Sir John Hunt’s North-East Greenland Expedition. 

THE FARMING YEAR. For Primary and Secondary Schools. Age-range 
9-14. This series is planned to be of equal interest for extending Rural 
Studies in country schools and giving town children an insight into 
farming activities and the country way of life. 

These programmes are available in the areas served by Associated- 
Rediffusion (London), ATV (Midlands), STV (Scotland), TWW 
(South Wales and the West of England), Southern Television, TTT 
(North East), Ariglia Television (East Anglia), and Ulster Television 
(Northern Ireland). 


Fuller information about these and other 1960/61 programmes may be obtained from the Schools Information Office:— 





London’s Television 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 7888. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


CONFUSION CONTINUED IN THE CONGO, where a 
warrant was out for the arrest of Mr. Lumumba, 
who spoke, nevertheless, in the Parliament at 
Leopoldville, what time the rival ‘government’ of 
Mr. Ileo was holding forth on the Leopoldville 
Radio. President Nkrumah of Ghana threatened 
to withdraw his troops from under United 
Nations command, and place them at the disposal 
of Mr. Lumumba, who in the meantime was 
threatening to break off diplomatic relations with 
Ghana, one of whose officers he described as ‘a 
Bushman and an imperialist.’ In England, on the 
other hand, the Crazy Gang merely announced 
their retirement. 


* 


THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE CONTINUED, bit not on the 
good red ship Baltika, in which Mr. Khrushchev 
sailed for the United Nations meeting in New 
York, exchanging radio greetings on the way 
with Mr. Macmillan and the editor of the Daily 
Express. The United States Government said that 
Mr. Khrushchev and his delegation would be con- 
fined to Manhattan Island during their visit, 
because Mr. Khrushchev’s ‘hostile statements’ and 
the illegal destruction of an American plane and 
the detention of its officers made the security of 
the Russians a problem; the Soviet Government 
protested that the restrictions were ‘unlawful, 
unprecedented and unfriendly,’ thus reaffirming 
its concern for what is lawful, precedented and 
friendly. New York was also hit by a hurricane 
called Donna. In Berlin, the Western Powers 
took counter-measures against East German 
restrictions. on the freedom of movement, and 
decided to refuse visas and transit visas for East 
German officials. In Sweden, a Soviet military 
attaché got a couple of Swedes gaoled by report- 
ing that they had offered to sell him information. 


* 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT kidnapped the 
Bishop of Johannesburg, told him a pack of lies 
about legal assistance and deported him, then 
denied that it had done so, and at last admitted 
it. The Archbishop of Capetown said that it was 
‘unbelievable religious persecution,’ and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said he was sorry. The 
Times, having been attacked by the South 
African Government for its comments on the 
future of South-West Africa, said that Dr. 
Verwoerd and Mr. Louw were ‘damned in the 
eyes of all men of good will’ and that apartheid 
was a ‘vile scheme,’ thus proving that the Times 
does sometimes unequivocally speak out—when 
sufficiently provoked. 


* 


THE LABOUR PARTY'S ACCOUNTS showed that 
membership had declined and the financial deficit 
grown. Mr. Brooke, Minister of Housing, rejected 
a Labour plea for the restoration of rent controls, 
and Mr. Marples, Minister of Transport, opened 
the new electric railway line between Crewe and 
Manchester. One of the trains broke down and 
delayed one lot of passengers for an hour; the 
London express left thirty minutes late; the new 
electric train to Crewe left half an hour late and 
then broke down, being taken in tow by one of 
the old steam locomotives; the ‘Comet’ express to 
Euston was forty minutes late, and the 6 p.m. 
train to Birmingham forty-five minutes late. Mr. 
Marples’s own train was only twenty-one minutes 
late—this being regarded by regular travellers as 
gross favouritism on the part of British Railways 
towards a VIP. 


* 
AS A RESULT of the Cabinet reshuffle, the Prime 


Minister of South Korea is Dr. Chang and the 
Foreign Minister Dr. Chung; the Minister of 








justice is Mr. Cho, and of Education Mr. Oh. 
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PROSPECTS FOR PILKINGTON 


opoDy who has studied Sir Alan Herbert's 

diatribe on Royal Commissions can feel 
optimistic about the prospects for Pilkington— 
particularly after its predecessor's fate (the 
Beveridge Commission on broadcasting recom- 
mended to the Government that the BBC should 
retain its monopoly; the Government paid no 
attention). Nor do the unusual names which 
appear on the list of those who have been invited 
to serve on the Commission necessarily promise 
that its report will be more outspoken or un- 
conventional than usual. Experience has shown 
that newcomers tend to be self-effacing, to defer 
to the seasoned views of the old hands; even if 
they are disposed to rebel, they can be persuaded 
to sign their names along with everybody else 
on the grounds that the report will carry more 
weight if it is unanimous. 

But would it, in this case? If the Government 
ignored Beveridge, it can certainly ignore 
Pilkington, if it suits it to do so. The aim of 
the Commission should not be simply to present 
a package plan, but to discuss the future of 
broadcasting in a way that will arouse the interest 
of the public. The report should aim at being a 
best-seller. Although the Government does not 
care what commissions say, it does occasionally 
worry about what the public is going to want; 
and it may yet prove possible to arouse informed 
public opinion on this issue. 

* 

The appointment of the Commission coin®ides 
with commercial telévision’s fifth birthday, which 
falls next week; and one of the Commission’s 
duties will be to examine the record of the 
Independent Television Authority, in order to 
decide whether that body deserves to secure con- 
trol of the third network when it becomes avail- 
able. 

The ITA has shown itself masterly in the art 
of explaining why, when contractors break the 


TV Act, the Act is not really being broken. 
Programme ‘balance’ was the first to be dis- 
carded; Sir Kenneth Clark, the then chairman, 
explained that no doubt the contractors would 
restore it as soon as they got out of the red, 
and could afford to put on more programmes of 
a serious nature, but they are now making mil- 
lions, and balance is still as far away as ever. 
Independent Television News—the most promis- 
ing and for a time the most influential. of com- 
mercial television’s branches—has gone on trying 
to secure the time and the funds to give the 
current affairs programmes which it was designed 
to provide; but the contracting companies prefer 
to put out their own. If this meant genuine 
variety, there would be little to complain about; 
but in fact the quantity is small and the quality, 
with one or two exceptions, low. What is even 
more depressing is the absence of any originality. 
Even those companies I’ke Granada, which have 
shown -a heartening inclination to experiment 
in the past, now tend to stick to old and tired 
formule: and most of the contractors do not 
even attempt to disguise the fact that they put 
on prestige programmes only because the ITA 
insists that a bare minimum of them must be 
shown. 

A typical example of the ways of commercial 
television could be observed last weekend, with 
the contractors boasting of a big winter drive to 
lure viewers back from the BBC. Two of the 
programmes presented on Saturday for the open- 
ing of the drive were significant. One, a melo- 
drama about a maniac who strangled spaniels 
and old women, had been made with an eye on 
the Canadian market: in other words, viewers 
had to bear not merely the crude implausibilities 
of the plot, but also a remarkable variety of mid- 
Atlantic accents—because the Americans will not 
buy TV films in which the accents are English. 
The other was Candid Camera, a revised version 
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of an older programme called People are Funny, 
the idea being to put people in humorous—that 
is, embarrassing or humiliating—situations and 
film them- without their knowledge. People are 
Funny was stopped by the ITA when it was 
presented soon after commercial television began. 
Presumably the ITA now feels that the viewer is 
so conditioned to people being embarrassed and 
humiliated for his amusement that it need no 
longer intervene. 
* 
The only sensible solution for television in this 
country, we have long argued, is to introduce a 
system of Pay As You View; and one of the 
Pilkington Commission’s chief objects should be 
to consider which system. For there are several; 
and some of them would be no advance—they 
would simply make TV more expensive and more 
vapid. The Toronto experiment, for example, 
valuable though it has been in refuting the myth 
that Pay TV is impracticable, is not what is needed 
here: it has concentrated on providing viewers 
with re-runs of feature films and occasionally 
sporting events, and though there has been talk of 
providing more cultural programmes, few have 
materialised. Pay TV should aspire to something 
less turgid: it could provide minorities of every 
kind with the programmes they now rarely get 
on television and, at the same time, ensure that 
¢the people who put them on and perform in them 
‘—actors, musicians, sportsmen—are adequately 
paid. What remains to be decided is how it will be 
controlled, and who will be the beneficiaries. 
With shrewd handling Pay TV could become the 
great Arts patron of our time. 


Opinion Polls 


| pen his letter in our correspondence columns 
this week, it seems as if Dr. Durant has 
misunderstood Richard Rovere’s recent com- 
ments on the public opinion poll in the US; and 
as Mr. Rovere’s point may have some relevance 
here, it is worth clarifying. What-he said was: 


The man with a secret ballot to cast may feel 
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no obligation to ride the wave of the future 
simply because it has been identified for him by 
Dr. Gallup, but the man who is thinking of con- 
tributing his talents or his money to a particular 
cause or candidate would almost certainly be put 
off if he was advised of the certainty of defeat. 

In other words, it is not the candidate himself 
who may be deterred from running, but his 
backers who may be deterred from giving him 
their support. 

This is admittedly more of a risk in an Ameri- 
can presidential campaign than in any contest 
over here. Many of the delegates to the conven- 
tions which met in the US this summer to decide 
their party’s presidential candidates must have 
felt that if they publicly backed the winner, they 
might do themselves some good; and, conversely, 
that it might harm their political prospects to 
back a loser. Inevitably they studied the opinion 
polls, as a reflection of the prospects; and though 
there can be no proof that the final results were 
swayed by what they read from the polls, it is not 
impossible that they were. 

But poll results reveal that popularity can vary 
greatly from week to week and month to month. 
The graph of President Eisenhower's popularity 
reads like the temperature chart of a fever 
patient: and Vice-President Nixon’s is hardly less 
erratic. 

And there is another snag, of greater relevance, 
perhaps, in this country. Polls of this kind tend 
to show, whenever they depart from the simplest 
issues, not what people think but what they like 
to be thought of as thinking. The ordinary citizen 
likes to believe that he is well informed. It comes 
as a shock to him when he is asked quite a 
simple-sounding question which is hard to 
answer; he does not say ‘don’t know’ if he can 
help it. Consequently if he is asked, say—as he 
was, recently—who should succeed Hugh Gait- 
skell as the next leader of the Labour Party, he 
will say the first name that comes into his head 
even if it is Harold Wilson, rather than confess 
he has not the least idea. The result of the poll, in 
fact, is meaningless, except as an indication of a 
lack of interest in the Labour Party’s future. 
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Holding the Ring 


fk original object of the United Nations 
intervention in the Congo was to restore 
order and, then, to hold the ring while the 
ordinary democratic processes began to operate 
to provide the country with an administration. 
But ordinary democratic processes do not, and 
in fact cannot, operate in such circumstances 
Neither the machinery nor the will or knowledg¢ 
to work it exists. And inevitably, the UN haf 


found itself tending to be regarded as an alien 


government—replacing the one that was re- 
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moved, and preferable to it, but still standing in’ | 


the way of Congolese self-determination. 

Dag Hammarskjéld must accept some of the 
responsibility—not, indeed, for the situatiom but 
for the way in which he has left it open to be 
exploited by the Russians. He would have done 


better to have kept away, giving the UN greater | 


flexibility in dealing with the Congo; as it is, he 
has identified the organisation so closely with his 
Congo policies that the mistakes which have been 
made— inevitable in so experimental a step—can 
be blamed on the UN’s strength rather than on 
its weakness. If he had delegated authority it 
would have been easier to save the UN from 
becoming identified with the anti-Lumumba cle. 
ments, thereby allowing not only Khrushchey 
but Nkrumah, Nasser and others to raise the 
‘Colonialism!’ cry. 

This is particularly unfortunate, because it 
provides Lumumba with at least the appearance 
of fighting for a cause. His supporters naturally 
find it easier to put aside their growing fears that 
he is cracked, when they see the men who are, 
praising him. In Mr. K’s case the support is, 
understandable—the more mischief he can make, 
in Africa the better; but there is much les 
excuse for either Nkrumah or Nasser. Both ol, 
them, evidently, are determined to see events in, 
terms of black and white. Lumumba was the 
nationalist leader—therefore he must be a good 
man. 


But now that the UN is so deeply committed 
in the Congo it cannot extricate itself; to do so 
would be destructive of its prestige. And there is 
a chance—though,.so long as Lumumba is alive 
and at liberty, the prospects are not very hopeful 
—that the Congolese, weary of uncertainty and 
violence, may resign themselves to living under a 
form of trusteeship, if one can be developed 
which will work, under UN auspices. Certainly 
it is too late now for the UN to turn back. 





NEXT WEEK 
Autumn Number 


Desmond Donnelly, MP: Report from Mexico 
Philip Oakes: Books Unprosecuted 
Peter Forster: IT V—the first five years 
Alan Brien on the Dublin Drama Festival 


and reviews by 


RONALD BRYDEN, JOHN COLEMAN, PENELOPE 
Gituiatt, Cotin MacINNES, Donat O’Don- 
NELL, SrMON RAVEN, JOHN WAIN. 
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Berlin on the Chessboard 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


ue West is in danger of letting Berlin slip 
{ of its hands by default. Day-to-day 
decisions get left to the Germans, and the Ger- 
mans are still politically immature. They need 
a lead from their Allies and all they get is 
shrugged shoulders. 

Take the case of the meetings in the city 
recently of ex-prisoners of war and Eastern 
expellees. The West Germans seem to have 
caught the American ailment of electioneering 
two years out of every four, and Berlin is becom- 
ing a pawn in their election game—which is only 
a game, compared with the symbolic importance 
of Berlin. This is because the Mayor of West 
Berlin, Willy Brandt, is now seen as the one 
serious danger to Chancellor Adenauer and the 
Christian Democrats in the 1961 elections in 
West Germany. Not the Socialist Party; Brandt 
can win only a personal victory, in spite of his 
party and not because of it. The important thing 
i3 that the elections will be West German elec- 
tions and Berlin is not and cannot be part of 
West Germany. Germany lost Berlin in 1945, 
when Breslau and Koenigsberg were lost. And 
the greatest military and moral disaster in 
European history since the sack of Rome fifteen 
hundred years ago will not be reversed by the 
ranting of the embittered survivors. 

But it is possible that concern with their votes 
—they amount to several million—will continue 
to cause mistakes like the two meetings of sur- 
vivors last week. The fact that both these meet- 
ings were of Berlin groups, which ex-Berliners 
and others from West Germany wanted to visit, 
is not the point—neither is the fact that similar 
Meetings have taken place for years without 
arousing East German Communist propaganda 
fire. The point is that the Allied Commandants 
in Berlin ought to have known that the East 
Germans were looking for trouble—which every- 
one else knew. 

Now, the Allies have allowed a fresh and 
dangerous precedent to be established, that the 
police of the East Zone (DDR) can and do refuse 
access to Berlin for their own reasons and with- 
out reference to Four-Power agreements. A 
further result is that a meeting of the Federal 
Parliament in Berlin later this month is now 
in doubt. The elected representatives of the Ger- 
man people have as much right to meet in West 
Berlin as the ‘elected’ representatives of the 
German people have to meet in the Volkskam- 
mer in East Berlin; but this moral right may 
now go by the board because a few hundred 
ifreconcilables insisted on meeting in Berlin 
instead of Hanover or Munich, and the Allied 
Commandants weakly let them. 

No one can demand that the millions who lost 
their homes in Eastern Europe, the innocent with 
the guilty, should forget those homes. But to 
pander to their bitterness for the sake of their 
Votes is to keep artificially alive the dangerous 
and neurotic illusion that the homes are some- 
how not lost but only in abeyance. 

Any politician who allows himself a lukewarm 
Or evasive answer to the question of the lost 
territories in Germany loses votes for his party. 


BONN 


And Berlin is part of the lost territories. If Berlin 
survives for the West it is as an Allied cause, 
and not a German cause; the Germans lost the 
city fifteen years ago as surely as Rome was lost 
to Alaric. The logic is quite inescapable. The 
Mayor of West Berlin cannot be a West German 
politician. And the Allied Commandants should 
have higher status and more authority and they 
should use them. 
* 


There is, however, another side to the picture. 
I found two things very noticeable from the 
Autobahn to and from Berlin last week. The 
first was the truly pitiful condition of the agricul- 
tural country we drove through. Brandenburg is 
not good land and could never present a lush, 
cared-for picture of high-productivity farming. 
But in eleven years I have never seen it as weedy, 
scrubby, abandoned-looking as it is now. The 
harvest is bad everywhere this year; if the harvest 
looks like that, with small, blackened stooks 
falling to rot in the streaming rain, then the East 
Germans will be depending on Russian charity 
for this winter and spring. 

The other noticeable thing was the concern of 
the East German police that travellers to the 
Leipzig Fair, which opened the same weekend 
as the two meetings in West Berlin that the Com- 
munists were making all the fuss about, should 
be as little inconvenienced as possible. Naturally 
they were inconvenienced; if the road is crammed 


Requiem for 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


OST papers die quietly with a sad, limp, 

little announcement on the front page. 
Anybody who knew the Times of Cyprus could 
not have expected it to do the same. True to 
buoyant form, it celebrated its demise with a 
bumper eight-page issue (twice its normal size) 
recalling its brief and exciting history. 


When I came to join the paper three months 
ago I knew of its reputation. I knew it had con- 
sistently denounced the ill-conceived obstinacy 
of the Colonial Office, and that for that reason 
it had been violently unpopular with the diehards 
of the British community. If I had not known I 
should very soon have learned. ‘Oh, are you 
anti-British?’ was a question severat of the 
dwindling group of ‘white settlers’ asked me 
when they found out whom I worked for. (Why 
are -colonists so ill-mannered, anyway?) They 
would often go on to retail some filthy and 
preposterously untrue little slander against the 
Editor, Charles Foley. 

Mr. Foley seems an unlikely man to run a 
campaigning liberal newspaper. After. fifteen 
years as Foreign Editor of the Daily Express he 
has still, inevitably, some remnants of that layer 
of cynicism that protects all Fleet Street journal- 
ists. He came here six years ago to be his own 
boss, to run a quiet little paper in a quiet little 
colony. His original plah was to make it non- 
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with stopped traffic for miles before the frontier 
a foreign car going to Leipzig can no more force 
its way through the scrum than a German car 
going to Berlin: I had the impression that 
whoever planned the propaganda action against 
the political meetings had failed to check the 
date of the Leipzig Fair, and that everybody 
was with reason worried about this mistake. 

Trade from West Germany to East Germany 
has more than quadrupled in the last five years, 
from (roughly translated) 100 million dollars in 
1954 to 470 million dollars in 1959. Trade from 
East Germany to West has nearly trebled— 
from 75 million dollars to 220 million dollars. 
A large part of East German deliveries remain 
the same, soft coal for Berlin and such agricul- 
tural mass products for the city as potatoes; the 
increase from West to East is not only very much 
greater, it is largely high-quality industrial pro- 
ducts. 

It seems unlikely that West Berlin will get many 
Brandenburg potatoes this year; and coal is much 
less important to Berlin than it was a few years 
ago. But East Germany needs the money for the 
coal, and as for the industrial imports from West 
Germany, they are enormously important to the 
Communists—their complicated planning of 
production is chaotic enough with them, and 
would be worse without. 

West Germany’s exports last year reached the 
pre-war figure for the whole of the Reich. East 
Germany’s production is overstrained and every 
day trained workers make off to the capitalist 
West. There are moves the West could make in 
the chess battle with East Germany, quietly and 
without polemics. 


a Newspaper 


NICOSIA 


political, modelled on Britain’s popular national 
dailies. But the Emergency caught up with him; 
its banal and tragic course forced him into the 
role, for most of the time, of the ‘loyal opposi- 
tton’—there being no other open forum of dis- 
cussion on the island. 

It was not easy to run an opposition paper 
during the Emergency—at a time when a single 
breach of the stringent regulations might have 
led to closure. At one time it was even forbidden 
to mention EOKA. But danger came not only 
from the Government side: two English mem- 
bers of the staff—the only journalists killed 
during the Emergency—were shot by EOKA. 
(One was Angus Macdonald, a Spectator con- 
tributor.) One day a Turkish bomb was thrown 
through the front door: and one night there was 
a pitched battle between EOKA gunmen and 
troops in the composing room—a soldier was 
killed and two wounded. 

Threatening telephone calls from blustering 
Englishmen became frequent, and Mr. Foley 
learned to ignore them. But curfew regulations 
had to be got around if the paper was to get out. 
One day it was the only newspaper on the island 
to be distributed—the English staff drove it 
themselves to the provincial towns. To evade 
some of the regulations, Mr. Foley had some 
‘passes’ printed on his presses, signed them him- 
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self (not too legibly); they authorised his re- 
porters to go anywhere at any time. In the con- 
fusion between police and troops they worked. 
On the constructive side the Times welcomed the 
Radcliffe proposals; gave the glad hand to 
Governor Harding (but not for long); sang the 
praises of Sir Hugh Foot until, with the continu- 
ing Emergency measures, their friendship cooled. 
The paper was the first to advocate independence 
(unpalatable to the Enosists) as a way out of the 
impasse. 

Since the settlement Mr. Foley has been un- 
happy. The parish pump, he has found, is, after 
all, not for him. After a tedious eighteen months 
of political wrangling and shrinking of advertis- 
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ing, he found he would have to cut costs and fire 
staff if the paper was to survive. It would be a 
castrated Times. As he said in his editorial in 
the final issue: ‘Better a dead lion than a live 
donkey.’ 

So the chirpy final issue is something more 
than a defiant gesture. By printing important 
facts that the Government had wanted to hush 
up: by showing the British in Cyprus that there 
was more than one side to the argument; by 
revealing to Cypriots that not all the British were 
diehard colonialists, the Times of Cyprus made 
a large contribution to the bringing about of the 
eventual peaceful solution. And that is what 
newspapers are for. 


By Way of Beachy Head 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Sinc hey! this mild autumn 
morning for Mr. George Thom- 
son, Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment for Dundee East, and a 
man who clearly cares nothing 
for fashion. For Mr. Thomson 
has been speaking up, this week, 
for Mr. Gaitskell, and speaking 
up for Mr. G is a practice which 
has fallen into almost complete 
desuetude lately. Indeed, if you read Tribune 
(and which of you does not) you get the impres- 
sion that the only man these days who would 
be seen speaking up for Mr. G is myself. The 
present silence of so many of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
followers is not the least contemptible thing 
about the Labour Party—a large statement, that 
—and I often wonder why. I don’t always wonder 
why, mind you. There is no mystery about the 
strange reluctance to support his chief displayed 
by Mr. Harold Wilson, for instance. That sharp 
little fellow has an eye for the main chance in the 
back of his head; he has ambitions the way some 
people have mice. But there are some whose 
motives are rather less brazenly worn upon the 
sleeve, and the cat appears to have got a fine 
collection of their tongues. Scarborough, after 
all, is less than a month away. Mr. Gaitskell’s 
enemies are united (if only in their desire to bring 
him down)-and implacable; too many of his 
friends are becoming hard of hearing whenever 
the bugle blows. 

For with the Liberals meeting in Eastbourne 
the week before the Labour Party assembles 
farther north, this is the year we go to Scar- 
borough by way of Beachy Head. Support for 
the Labour Party is crumbling much faster than 
many of its members realise; the drop in mem- 
bership of over 100,000 that the publication of 
the 1959 figures has just revealed has certainly 
been much accelerated this year; the behaviour 
of the TUC must have driven scores of 
thousands more Labour voters over the edge 
(not to say ‘round the bend), and it would 
be a bad mistake to suppose that the only reason 
the TUC ‘dismayed so many people was that it 
appeared to be standing on its head as well as its 
feet; others, I dare say, were disturbed less by 
procedural considerations than by the quality of 
the nonsense talked by the representatives of 
those who appeared to be winning the day. The 


great shift of the solid core of Labour voters in 
the traditional Labour areas has not yet begun; 
but any more of this nonsense, and Colonel 
Lort-Phillips’s heavily discouraged venture in 
Ebbw Vale will appear a great deal less foolhardy. 

And there seems to be no intention, on the 
Left, of letting up on the nonsense for a moment. 
Mr. Frank Cousins, after all, is now the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Left in the Labour Party. 
And Mr. Cousins is giving every sign of having 
gone clean off his head. 

Last month he gave a notorious interview (re- 
printed in the Daily Express) with a Yugoslav 
newspaper, in which he said that the Yugoslav 
‘experiment,’ in which he ‘believed . 
from the beginning,’ was ‘something nearest to 
what I would like to see introduced in Great 
Britain’; he also said that he thought that provok- 
ing strikes to terrorise the. Government was 
proper, because the Government ‘does not repre- 
sent the workers’ and ‘it is better that we terrorise 
them than that they should terrorise us.’ And he 
ended by affirming that he did not want to 
become Prime Minister, because ‘I want to re- 
main what I am, and . . . to make prime minis- 
ters —and, of course, to break them; ‘this goes 
with it too.’ 


This is alarming enough; for although Mr. 


Cousins, weighed in any absolute scale, is of no 
account, weighed in the relative scale of ability 
to affect the policy of the Labour Party he must 
unfortunately be reckoned with. It is all very 
well to point out that a brain gets more shrunken 
as a head becomes more swollen, but apart from 
the fact that many of those who are busy whoop- 
ing him up regard him as a model of lucidity and 
sagacity, if he succeeds in destroying Mr: Gaits- 
kell and the Labour Party it is the effect that will 
have to be reckoned with then, not the cause. 
So it is instructive, and in some ways even 
more alarming, to examine the text of his inter- 
view (with Mr. Ludovic Kennedy) in this week’s 
Panorama. Mr. Kennedy was trying to get from 
him a straight, intelligible statement in answer 
to the question: is Mr. Cousins in favour of 
unilateral disarmament by Britain or is he not? 
Mr. Kennedy failed to get any such thing, and 
it was not for want of trying. Mr. Cousins 
first said that. Britain could (and, by implica- 
tion, should) ‘give a lead to the world in the 
exercise of securing a stable peace, if it 
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says that it will not base its policy on, or be 
associated with the basing of its policy on, the 
threat of the use of nuclear weapons.’ In went 
Mr. Kennedy with: “Then I am right in suppos- 
ing that resolution does call for Great Britain 
to renounce unilaterally nuclear arms?’ To which 
Mr. Cousins, who had four seconds previously 
finished declaring that Britain should say i 
would not be associated with the basing of it, 
policy on the threat of the use of nuclea: 
weapons, replied to Mr. Kennedy’s virtual repeti 
tion of his own words, “Well, if you keep using 
the words, of course, you'll convince yourself 
that you have got the right answer.’ Mr. Kennedy 
swallowed, and said, “Well, I'm trying to get an 
answer out of you, Mr. Cousins—yes or no, that’s 
the point.” To which Mr. Cousins, who claims to 
hold one and a quarter million votes in fee at the 
Labour Party Conference, replied, “You see, this 
isn’t a question for a yes or a no.” 

In God's name, what then is it a question for? 
How do Mr. Cousins’s supporters and fellow- 
Campaigners seriously expect their views or be- 
liefs to be accorded even the respect due to 
honest disagreement when he can be guilty of 
such flagrant misuse of words as that? How do 
they expect, when Mr. Cousins went on a few 
seconds later to declare that Britain does noi 
possess nuclear weapons, to be taken seriously? 

We must seek more reasons behind Mr 
Cousins’s shilly-shallying. Mr. Cousins is a uni- 


lateralist. He believes, for reasons which seem to | 


him good and sufficient, that Britain should forth- 


with abandon aii nuclear strategy, and that to | 


press for this abandonment should be Labour 
policy.. Yet he could not say so at Douglas, 
because he did not have a mandate from his 
union to say so. The conference of the Transpor! 
and General Workers’ Union, which laid dow: 
that body’s policy for Douglas, approved a per 
fectly explicit statement of its attitude to nucleai 
weapons, saying among other things that they 
should be subject to political control, and that 
they should not be used first. It was therefore 
quite clearly unilateralism. Yet Mr. 
Cousins, by refusing to face the main question 
squarely, has let it be understood by the uni- 
lateralists that he is on their side (which he is), 
and by his union that he is following his mandate. 
In other words, Mr. Cousins knows perfectly well 
that the Douglas resolution of which his votes 
ensured the passing was read as calling for uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, but to square what 
must be a very curiously bifurcated conscience, 
he wriggles and wriggles and wriggles when it 
comes-to saying so. 

And soon we are going through the whole 
thing again at Scarborough. Now, at Scarborough 
there will be rather more people about who know 
the time of day; Mr. Cousins must be asked, if 
necessary several times, where he stands on this 
issue. He must not be allowed to say that it is 
not a question for a yes or no. He must say what 
he thinks, and what his union thinks, and prefer- 
ably why. Then, and only then, will the Labour 
Party Conference have a chance to make up what 
it is pleased to. call its mind in full possession of 
the facts. Mr. Cousins, in short, has got to be 
nailed down. It would be a good idea if some of 
Mr. Gaitskell’s supporters over and above Mr. 
George Thomson were showing a little sign of 
coming forward with a hammer. 
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The ABC of the D.C.O.—a guide to some of the towns and territories we serve. 



















Mauritius was the dodo’s dwelling 
place 
But now the dodo’s vanished without 
~pen8e" “4 trace. 
Wg sa So let us learn from his unhappy fate 
: The risks of getting smug and 
overweight. 














Nigeria, wherein the Niger flows, 
Is where the highly useful oil 


palm grows. 

We would not have, 
without this handy tree, 

Soap for our baths 
or margarine for tea. 
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O stands for Ogies—not a race 
Of baby ogres, but a place* 














Whose citizens employ their days 
In mining coal and growing maize. 
* (in the Transvaal) 





To business men:—Do not imagine, please, Our trade reports are highly comprehensive 
The only facts we know are facts like these. And, being free, cannot be called expensive. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Nobody’s Baby 


By A. HALLIDIE SMITH 


© me the most significant piece of informa- 
y pte in the Feversham Report is not that 
there are only a hundred births annually as the 
result of AID, but that a hundred children each 
year owe their existence to this method of pro- 
duction. The Report and the discussion which it 
has provoked have centred round important 
issues of public morality, of the upholding of 
legal concepts of legitimacy, of crime and sin 
and all the rest. But has sufficient attention been 
paid to the rights and interests of the individual 
who is permanently and inextricably involved in 
the transaction? The donor may go his way in 
the knowledge that he has been of service to 
others: the infertile husbafid may feel that by 
his consent he has atoned for his inadequacy: 
the wife may be a more complete person 
through her experience of childbirth: and the 
doctor has done his best for his patient. But 
between them they have brought about the 
existence of a person with no clearly defined 
legal status, whose security depends far more 
than that of any other category of child on the 
continued happiness of his parents’ marriage, and 
who may later by accident or design be subjected 
to untold misery and bewilderment. 

It is not clear from the Report exactly what 
motives Jead people to seek a child by this 
means. They must seem compelling to the people 
concerned, and the welfare of the child is pre- 
sumably one of them. But it is difficult to see how 
this can be the first consideration. The reason 
why most people want children is a mixture of 
the desire to care for a child (which is good) and 
the desire to possess a child (which is not so 
good). If a couple is not willing, in the absence 
of children of their own, to adopt a child who 
already exists and needs caring for, but would 
prefer to resort to AID in order to have one who 
is at least the mother’s ‘own,’ the element of 
possessiveness may well predominate. If so, the 
outlook is bad to start with. 

It is an unfortunate fact, too, that even ori- 
ginally happy marriages do not always last a 
lifetime, and that when marriages break up there 
is apt to be a fair amount of mutual recrimina- 
tion. Where there is an AID child, the husband 
may be under a considerable strain which could 
make a break-up more likely. A sense of inade- 
quacy can easily turn to resentment, which in 
this case is likely to be directed against the child 
who is the constant reminder of it. He must find 
it galling when fond neighbours or aunts com- 
ment on ‘how like his father the dear little thing 
is.” And looking ahead one does not find it diffi- 
cult to imagine the feelings of an adolescent who 
overhears a parental quarrel in which the resent- 
ment is voiced. “You know damn well he isn’t my 
brat. Why don’t you both go and live with your 
bloody test-tube?’ 

From-the child’s point of view, it is difficult 
not to endorse the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee that AID is in all circumstances un- 
desirable. At the same time it is not ‘immoral’ in 
the sense of infringing the marriage relation- 
ships—at least, I cannot see how it is, when it is 
planned by husband and wife in the context of 


the marriage bond and with the intention of 
strengthening it. And since motives are never 
unmixed, and human temperaments and cir- 
cumstances vary enormously, Mrs. Jay and Mr. 
Ross may well be right in their view that in fact 
AID is sometimes the best answer. In any case 
it is a fact that it takes place, and is likely to 
continue to take place: and an attitude of strong 
disapproval is more likely to harm the child than 
to prevent the spread of the practice. In trying 
not to ‘condone’ something which may be im- 
moral, the majority of the Committee is pre- 
pared to deprive the child of any definite legal 
status. One might think that the safeguarding of 
the peace of mind of a hundred children a year 
was of more importance than maintaining the 
purity of Debrett or the rights of second cousins 
who might otherwise have inherited property if 
the husband has neglected to make a will. Also 
from the child’s point of view, one must endorse 
the Committee’s decision that legal prohibition 
of the practice of AID would not be the best 
solution. The publicity of a court case, in the 
rare instances where the practice was detected, 
would only make matters worse. 

But in view of the rigorous investigations which 
precede an adoption, it does seem alarming that 
selection for AID should be left entirely in the 
hands of individual practitioners who must, after 
all, be fallible. A possible solution might be the 
setting up of an advisory committee which could 
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issue advice to practitioners on selection both of 
donors and of suitable couples, and which would 
be able to recommend experts when a second 
opinion was sought. There is a case for making 


the husband’s written consent a statutory re- | 


quirement (so far this has almost always beer 
obtained, but some practitioners might b 
tempted to dispense with it if the practice wer 
to spread). And there is one possibility of legd 
enactment which the Committee did not cor 
sider: this is that in all cases AIHD (husbanl 
and donor) should be used, and not AID alone 
No practitioner would be likely to think it wortl 


breaking this law, and it would solve several of 


the apparently insoluble problems. AIH is not 
questionable either morally or legally, except in 


the eyes of the Roman Catholic Church which is j 


going through a phase of undue preoccupation 


with physical details. And since it is very seldom | 


possible to prove 100 per cent. infertility, there / 


could be no certainty in an AIHD transaction 


rene 


that it was not in fact the husband’s seed which § 


had caused conception. This might lessen his 


temptation to feel resentment, would ensure hi: J 


obligation to act as a father to the child; anc 
would presumably act as a presumption of leg: 
timacy which would obviate the need for perjur 
in registering the birth and possible legal tangle 
later on. 

But the matter will be debated, we are told, a 
the next Session. This debate will be right up M. 
Butler’s street. For here we have a difficult anl 
complex problem, an embarrassing and distaste 
ful-issue, which calls for many more years o 
discussion and research before we finally decié 
to do nothing about it. 


An Oasis for the Left 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


N 1946 Richard Crossman, MP, member of 
Line Anglo-American Commission, concluded 
in his Palestine Mission: 


The choice was between two injustices .. . if 
I believed in social progress I had to admit that 
the Jews had set going revolutionary forces 
which, in the long run, would benefit the Arabs. 
It was by reacting to the Zionist invader that the 
Arab was learning to fend for himself in an 
industrial world. He had been cheated and 
duped and imposed on by the West, and he 
would remain violently resentful for some time 
to come; but I was convinced that all this was 
a lesser injustice which must be accepted for the 
sake of the building of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. ... 

I do not think I would have reached this con- 
clusion if the national home had merely been 
a national home. In Palestine I had come to 
realise that it was something more—a socialist 
commonwealth, intensely democratic, intensely 
collectivist, and strong enough ‘to fend for itself. 


What tipped the scales between the two 
injustices for Crossman, then, was this longing 
to see one clean City of Socialism constructed 
from scratch in the desert, and the idea that the 
‘Zionist invader’ was really helping the Arab by 
forcing him, child-like, to ‘learn to fend for him- 
self’; a theory one does not find Socialists apply- 
ing to the colons of Algeria or the White High- 
landers of Kenya. 

Other Socialists—and liberals—who read in 
this 1946 thesis an echo of their own ideas at the 


time may feel uncomfortable. Mr. Crossman has 
no qualms. In his new book* expanded from his 
Chaim Weizmann Memorial Lectures, recently 
published by Encounter, he seems to want to 
find some way to’ reconcile the whole Zionist 
story, right back to the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, with normal Socialist precepts: 


. . . What was it, after World War I, that 
completely changed the moral basis of the 
Palestine problem? 

. . . If the Jewish settlers had achieved their 
majority before 1914 they would have been 
accepted without moral compunction of any 
kind. But now [by the 1920s] they were hated 
by the Arabs. 

. . . Both the British and Dr. Weizmann had 
expected that the Jews would come into Pales- 
tine .. without upsetting the less civilised 
‘natives.’ 

... It was always assumed that Palestine 
would be inhabited by Jews and Arabs living 
as intermingled communities with the Arabs 
forming the majority. 

. .. In 1917 not only British statesmen but 
King Feisal as well found no difficulty in accept- 
ing the National Home. 

. « « The tragedy of Palestine arises from the 
fact that a new historical epoch began between 
1917 and 1922... two forces, the doctrine 
of national self-determination and revolution- 
ary Communism, emerged after the Balfour 
Declaration was proclaimed. 





* A NATION REBORN. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
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If we can deal with this almost continuous 
body of myth, we may hope for a more realistic 
debate on the current Palestine problem. 

First: the Arabs were hostile to Zionism years 
before the Balfour Declaration or the expedient 
endorsement of self-determination by the Powers 
in the First World War. They would have resisted 
a Jewish majority before 1914 as after; they did 
resist Zionism before, as even Jewish writers, like 
Kalvariski on Arab nationalist protest in the 
Turkish Parliament, confirm. Weizmann knew 
perfectly well that Jewish settlement would 
‘upset’ the Arabs. When the British Cabinet 
bothered to think of the Arabs, its members also 
knew: the Balfour Declaration itself was not 
even Officially published in Palestine until May, 
1919, because it was deemed so explosive. 

Neither the Cabinet nor Weizmann envisaged 
that the Arabs would remain the majority, as 
Crossman claims. On the contrary, it was mutually 
understood by Balfour and Weizmann that there 
should be ‘immigration on a scale to give the 
Jews a majority as soon as possible.’ Crossman 
unwittingly explodes his own assertion by repro- 
ducing precisely this in a revealing reminder from 
Weizmann to Churchill in 1921; and Weizmann 
had already testified at Versailles in 1919 that the 
aim was a Palestine ‘as Jewish as England is 
English.’ What was kept really secret was the idea 
of Jewish Statehood—to which, in Weizmann’s 
own words, he and other Zionists ‘refrained’ from 
alluding at the time. To Arabs in Jerusalem in 
1918 Weizmann spoke of ‘joint autonomy.’ 

Finally, Mr. Crossman flourishes the standard 
Zionist claim that there was ‘explicit Arab con- 
sent’ (Ben-Gurion) to Zionism through King 
Feisal, based on the fact that at Paris in 1919 
Feisal signed two documents: one a formal 
Agreement with Weizmann; the other a letter ‘to’ 
Felix Frankfurter, the American judge, welcom- 
ing Zionism. But Feisal had no mandate from 
anyone to sign anything about Zionism in Paris; 
and within four months of his signing these 
documents, their contents were repudiated by the 
whole Arab movement at the Damascus Congress 
of July, 1919, which rejected any Jewish immigra- 
tion whatsoever. 

Still, since this myth of ‘explicit consent’ goes 
on circulating (Jon Kimche recently used the 
Feisal-Frankfurter letter in his journal’s ‘Answer 
to Gilmour’), it may be noted that both décu- 
ments were in complex English. There were no 
Arabic translations. To quote the Meinertzhagen 
diaries, ‘Lawrence interpreted for Feisal, who 
speaks no English’; the letter ‘to’ Frankfurter 
was in fact drafted by Frankfurter, Weizmann, 
Meinertzhagen and Lawrence—with, of course, 
the lonely Feisal, who had to rely on the in- 
different Arabic of a Lawrence whose task at the 
time was to get Feisal to sign something with 
the Zionists that could be used against the 
French. As a measure of his uncertainty about 
the whole transaction, Feisal added by pen in 
Arabié a transparently desperate proviso to the 
Agreement with Weizmann stating that its con- 
tents would be completely void if British 
promises of Arab independence: were not kept. 
They were not kept, and consequently the 
‘Feisal-Weizmann Agreement’ was void. Zionists 
themselves evidently thought so little of its worth 
that they did not even begin trying to use it in 
propaganda until 1936. 
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From these myths and moral reconciliations, 
Mr. Crossman proceeds towards 1960. ‘It was 
with [British]. connivance that hundreds of 
thousands of Arabs were instructed by their 
leaders to become temporary refugees.’ Straight 
out of the Zionist handbook comes, yet again, 
this explanation of the Arab exodus—for which 
there is scarcely a scrap of evidence that a judge 
would look at twice—whereas the evidence of 
Zionist expulsion of Arabs is available, not least 
from Jewish observers themselves. He argues that 
the Arabs ought not to fear Israeli expansionism, 
even if another million immigrants arrive, be- 
cause in this ‘self-consciously Jewish State, rather 
than increase its Arab population, any Israeli 
government will deny itself extensions of terri- 
tory.’ Since—according to the UN records— 
Israel went on expelling unwanted Arabs, by 
force, long after 1948, Mr. Crossman can hardly 
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expect Arabs to believe in Israel’s self-denial. 

Mr. Crossman is contemptuous of Arab pro- 
gress, because he can see Arab society only out- 
wards from Israel. It is immaterial to him that 
Israel was built by Westerners, with unequalled 
external financial aid—averaging nearly one mil- 
lion dollars a day—two factors that alone make 
comparisons meaningless. During ‘the hours of 
passionate conversation which made my stay at 
Rehovoth a spiritual oasis in the arid and bumpy 
desert of political life,’ his critical judgment has 
evidently been dulled, his conscience soothed. 
Anyone who has been to Israel can partly under- 
stand this. But the Arab victims of this dream- 
imperialism, those the 1944 Labour Executive 
declared should be ‘encouraged to move out as 
the Jews move in,’ still rot on the rim of Israel 
on 1,600 calories a day; and Mr. Crossman has 
not convinced me that all this is Socialism. 


Commitments to the Uncommitted 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ow is the time when the Presidential elec- 
N tions perform their customary disservice to 
American foreign policy, whose steadily grow- 
ing paralysis in the months before election day 
bears witness to the difficulty of facing a 
twentieth-century cold war with an eighteenth- 
century constitution. But the advent of an elec- 
tion seems to have made less difference this time 
—perhaps because of a growing consensus of 
opinion between the American parties. The 
isolationists have been silenced for the moment, 
though they must be kept busy thinking up a 
new working version of their creed for a US 
well within reach of Russian rockets, while the 
Presidential candidates vie with one another in 
proclaiming their intention both of waging the 
cold war more efficiently and of doing some- 











‘Well, 1 think Mr. Macmillan ought to know 
better than you.’ 


thing to increase the chances of peace in their 
time. The contradiction contained in these 
aspirations may be more apparent than real. 


The question uppermost here, as we watch 
the deliberations of the great democratic god 
across the Atlantic, is bound to be: ‘How will it 
affect US foreign policy—more particularly as 
it concerns Europe?’ Chester Bowles’s book The 
Coming Political Breakthrough (The Bodley 
Head, 18s.) is consequently of more than 
ordinary interest, for Mr. Bowles is a leading 
supporter of Senator Kennedy, and has been 
tipped as his future Secretary of State. As a 
successful ambassador in New Delhi he has 
special knowledge of the problems connected 
with aid to underdeveloped countries and the 
battle for public opinion in the uncommitted 
African and Asian countries. And—election 
manifesto though it clearly is—the section in his 
book on foreign policy contains several 
generalisations which can only be applauded. 


It is refreshing to find an American statesman 
writing: 

Whether we like it or understand it, a clear 
majority of the non-Communist people of the 
world are unprepared to accept the American 
way of life as their model. . . . To call upon 
the non-Communist two-thirds of mankind to 
join us in a crusade for the ‘American Way of 
Life’ is therefore self-defeating and futile. 

And Mr. Bowles is as realistic about attaching 
political strings to economic aid: 

The assumption that American aid will en- 
able us to purchase political support for what- 
ever position we choose to take in the United 
Nations is equally cynical and equally in error. 

Here, he strikes at two fallacies which have done 
more to ruin the effect of American generosity 
than anything else. Exhortation to ‘be like me’ 
and a psychological craving for gratitude are 
liable to produce allies who are both parasi- 
tical and increasingly separated from their 
countrymen. Inasmuch as a regime in South- 
East Asia earns flattering references in Time— 
inasmuch as its delegation at the UN separates 
itself from other Asian delegations by voting 
with America, Britain and France—so it lessens 
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-/\ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 











SCHWENDEL’s Law. By the curious operation of 
Schwendelian genetics, it has been proved that if 
a Medium Keen Watcher is mated with an Unkeen 
Watcher, the offspring of the two heterozygotes 
is invariably 2 Unkeens, 3 Medium Keens, and 1 
Very Keen Indeed—i.e. Ux MK=2U3MKIVKI. 











NO. 6 WATCHER WATCHING. There is an increasing tendency among watchers 
who have watched all there is to be watched to watch watchers. Studies have 
been made of their habitat, particularly of the “kraal group” which tends to 
build backless huts. These “hides”, though vulnerable from behind seem to be 
used to protect the observer from the thing observed. The groups may be 
familial in origin, for the Chief Watcher, or leader, usually identified by the 
possession of the largest field glasses (but also, curiously, the smallest camera) 
is sometimes joined by Immatures, guided by some unexplained migration 
sense. A motive seems to be the desire for food, which often consists of 
bananas or some glutinous material very similar to our sandwiches. These 
are often wrapped in a caul-like substance resembling cellophane. After the 
meal this curious wrapping, together with the skin of the banana, is thrust under 
a bush in the primitive belief, no doubt, that new bananas or sandwiches will 
spring from the “seed” or “bulb” thus planted. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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its influence both over its own people and over 
surrounding countries. Mr. Nehru’s Asian con- 
science may seem a nuisance to State Depart- 
ment planners, and slightly Pecksniffian to the 
rest of us, but it is just because Mr. Nehru has 
an Asian conscience that India is a far more 
serious moral barrier to Chinese Communism 
than Mr. Kishi or ex-President Syngman Rhee. 
The policy to pursue towards a power such as 
India can only be one of friendly help: there 
can be no demand for imitation or gratitude. If 
there is, that policy will fail. 


The dilemma facing the West in Asia and 
Africa is that owing to our past record (and, 
though Americans do not think of themselves 
as ‘colonialists,’ the fact that the flag has not 
followed trade in, say, Latin America makes 
little difference to the view taken of the US by 
a Latin American nationalist) we are faced 
with the necessity of giving economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries without much possi- 
bility of gratitude in return. As for political 
advantage, all that can be expected is an increase 
in stability for the areas concerned, through 
which revolutionary situations benefiting their 
indigenous Communist parties can be prevented. 
Russia, on the other hand, may expect tangible 
returns from the presence of. Soviet experts and 
the managing of an aid programme to a country 
with which it has not had close relations before. 
Up till now the Communist bloc has had local 
prejudices in its favour, though in South-East 
Asia anyway this situation may not survive the 
toughly aggressive policy carried on by Com- 
munist China—one reason for Mr. Khrushchev’s 
annoyance with Peking; and much smaller aid 
from them ‘produces much greater political 
gains. 


This is frustrating for the West, and might 
easily tempt us to throw in our hands. It is the 
merit of Mr. Bowles’s book that he sees quite 
clearly that even in these conditions aid should 
not be diminished but increased; and that in no 
circumstances should it be considered as a bribe 
given with a lively expectation of benefits to 
come. Of course, given that the amount of aid 
which can be afforded is limited, there is much 
to be said for giving it where it can be used and 
where local politicians are not simply going to 
use it to buy themselves favourable publicity. 
Mr. Bowles argues that long-term investments 
should only be placed in those countries where 
they ‘will not be frittered away on large masses 
ot machinery rusting on decrepit wharfs; if it 
were adopted, it would save both waste and 
acrimonious disputes once the aid programme is 
under way. Countries such as India, Tunisia and 
Morocco (to name only a few) are obviously 
better investment propositions than Imdonesia 
or the Congo. This is not to say that other 
countries where political conditions are less 
stable should not be helped; but the most useful 
form that such assistance to them can take would 
be the training of technicians and the establish- 
ment of hospitals and universities. 


We must hope that the next American ad- 
ministration will listen to Mr. Bowles on a topic 
which he has made his own. His ideas may be 
susceptible of improvement, but they do repre- 
sent an attempt to come to grips with a most 
intractable problem: how to improve the con- 
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dition of an underdeveloped country without 
offending its national dignity. He has other good 
things to say in his book (for example, his com- 
ments on the American propaganda failure over 
disarmament, and his insistence on the need for 
more tact on the part of American officials), but 
his remarks on the uncommitted (which are also 
largely the underdeveloped) countries stand out. 


The Churches 
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The abandonment of aid programmes or 
attempts by the West to attach political strings 
to them could lead to the disappearance of all 
the remaining democratic (or non-totalitarian) 
regimes in Asia and Africa. Mr. Bowles is re- 
minding his fellow-countrymen of something 
they should never have forgotten. King Lear, 
after all, is studied in American schools. 


Ideally Speaking 


By MONICA FURLONG 


. HRISTIANS, a caustic friend likes to 
 Qyere out to me, ‘never think. They indulge 
in “prayerful consideration.”’ And I get his 
point. Christians are far too good at opening 
their mouths merely to put humbugs into them. 
For example, in the bitter, nightmarish world of 
ecumenicalism, they never feel, or admit to feel- 
ing, like catching some infuriating opponent a 
good, satisfying clip over the biretta. Instead they 
‘feel deeply guilty at the tragic divisions in the 
Body of Christ.” Again in the exasperating 
business of trying to make both ends meet finan- 
cially, Christians don’t just worry themselves 
sick over paying the bills like anyone else. They 
talk of ‘attaining an understanding of the nature 
of money and a generous heart in the use of 
wealth committed to their stewardship.’ 

The trouble is the well-founded Christian 
custom of talking in ideals. Christian thinking 
ought to spiked and conditioned by prayer. 
Christians ought to mind about the quarrels 
between them which crucify the Son of God 
afresh. Christians ought to see beyond the prob- 





lems of putting in new boilers or frustrating the 
death-watch beetle. And so they seem to get 
into the habit of speaking as if it is and they do, 
and nobody seems to notice that Christians every- 
where are getting into the fatal habit of never 
saying what they honestly, if sinfully, think. 
Someone told me recently of a brave woman at 
a church meeting who remarked, “Well, I don’t 
pray and I seem to get on quite well without it.’ 
I hope they didn’t lynch her but I didn’t dare 
inquire. I have no doubt, though, that many who 
heard her secretly felt the same. Christianity, 
whatever its doctrinal colour, tends to impose a 
conformity of thought and of expression scarcely 
matched outside the Communist States, and as 
in the Communist countries, one gets so used to 
wearing the wretched shackles that after a time 
one scarcely notices them any more. 

Yet the mind puts up its own defence against 
this kind of indoctrination, a cynical assumption 
that nothing that is said to it is more than half 
true. I can still remember the shock of discovering 
as an adult that God loved people. With a con- 





‘1 bet the full text of whatever they say up there would look a darned sight different? 
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ventional English upbringing of church and 
school Christianity I had been hearing since 
infancy about the love of God, but catching the 
prevailing mood of discredit had never for one 
second dreamed that it could possibly be true. 
The shock of it nearly unhinged me for weeks. 
Later I was equally surprised to find that things 
like grace and the sacraments which They had 
babbled about interminably ever since I could 
remember had a definite meaning and a practical 
application. ‘I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear,’ said Job to God at the end of his 
long agony, ‘but now mine eye seeth thee.’ The 
weakness of organised Christianity in the 
twentieth century is that pitifully few eyes have 
seen anything at all, though an awful lot of 
mouths are briskly opening and shutting. 

And when I say organised, I mean organised. 
I doubt if the Church has ever been more elabor- 
ate, at least in her intentions. One may love her 
with a deep, adiairing love, and be enchanted by 
some aspects of her beauty, but if one is to talk 
with honesty I think one must admit that far 
too often she is a pompous old windbag, 
neurotically busy, increasingly fussy with her 
‘image,’ increasingly talking in the shoddy 
language of public relations, increasingly inter- 
ested less in love than in the nasty calculating 
thing called ‘missionary strategy.” Any self- 
respecting agnostic hearing the word ‘strategy’ 
would, I should hope, start to run, and I, for 
one, would lend him my running spikes any day. 
Christ knew nothing of strategy in this sense, 
and it is, literally, a damned disgrace for His 
followers to approach His children in such over- 
weening presumption. 

Love, funnily enough, is the last thing that 
most of us Christians get round to, no doubt 
because it springs out of three things which are 
cruelly exacting to practise: prayer, an under- 
standing of theology, and a regular practice of 
worship particularly through the sacraments of 
the Church. These in turn demand quietness, and 
a studied neglect of the equally exacting pursuits 
of materialism and ambition. But even when a 
Christian is dressed in all the gaudy trappings of 
outward devotion, it is easy for him to find that 
he has no time for saying private prayers, or 
reading, or even for worshipping God with the 
kind of preparation the masters enjoin. The 
Church makes it too easy to be this kind of 
apostate with a clear conscience. One can be so 
busy organising Christian Stewardship schemes, 
or running youth organisations, or working for 
charity, or dabbling in politics, or being 
missionary-minded, that to one’s infinite relief 
one has no time to be a proper Christian at all. 

Which is why the Church needs to impose on 
her children a far simpler and less ambitious pro- 
gramme. However many public relations men we 
call in, however many specialists we train as 
television personalities, or broadcasters, or 
popular writers, or industrial chaplains, or what- 
ever it may be, we shall never catch up with the 
Joneses. The world will always beat us at its. own 
game, and we shall fatally exhaust ourselves in 
trying to be successful worldlings. Our discipline 
is of another and more exacting order; to remain 
passively and undramatically and obediently in 
one place, becoming rooted and grounded in 
fove, and to forgo the security of organisation 
and the immense relief of ceaseless activity. 
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Public Opinion Polls Henry Durant 
After Wolfenden 
Nights Out in the Thirties 


Tampering with Food 


Kay Rogers 
Hugh Gordon Porteus 
Gwendolen Barter 


Pullman Charges Stephen Preston 
The Limitations of NATO Sir Stephen King-Hall 
Wagner R. Barnard 
More New Writers Charles Monteith 
Silly Season Roger Musgrave 





PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Sir,—May I express my appreciation of Richard 
Rovere’s article on polls and their place in public 
life. Pollsters ‘have nothing to sell but their approxi- 
mation to accuracy,’ as Rovere well says, and theirs 
is the one publicly made forecast which is checked 
inexorably. 

Rovere seems bothered that polls may swing 
elections and quotes Elmo Roper in support. The 
witness would be more impressive if his record of 
accuracy in election forecasting were not such that 
it is difficult to escape the suspicion that he retired 
hurt. 

There is no evidence at all for the bandwagon 
theory—that voters switch in order to be on the 
winning side. There is so much evidence against it 
that the case is not worth discussing. 

More cogent and certainly more interesting is the 
other point that Rovere makes, that polling results 
may stop a worthy candidate running because defeat 
seems inevitable. 

If a candidate cannot face a defeat he should 
not enter the gruelling game of politics, and, 
secondly, in this context polls are merely a more 
reliable and speedy substitute for a technique that 
every candidate uses, ie., canvassing. Rovere can 
comfort himself with the reflection that there is far 
more in politics than polis, as witness the Presidential 
candidate who said nothing and did nothing unless 
it had first been tested in a poll and yet he went 
down to defeat. 

‘If dangers [from polls] exist, we shall have to live 
with them,’ concludes Rovere. May I add that any 
such dangers are diminished practically to vanishing 
point if poll results are published; which is one 
reason for my liking to see newspapers carrying 
opinion poll figures—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
211 Regent Street, W1 


[This letter is referred to in a leading article on 
page 392.—Editor, Spectator.] 


AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir,—In the last couple of years so much has been 
said and written about prostitution by such a vast 
number of people, yet never a word on the subject 
from those most directly concerned, i.e., the prosti- 
tute. She was not even represented in the House 
during the debate on the Wolfenden Report! Since 
I am a prostitute, having ,been in the profession a 
number of years, I feel qualified to offer a few com- 
ments—from the ‘horse’s mouth,’ so to speak! 

The demand by men for a commercial sexual out- 
let is-a very real one; but one of the few remaining 
means of communication between client and prosti- 
tute is about to be closed. I refer to the advertise- 
ment boards (I have already lost two of the three 
I used), which method was effective and surely in- 
offensive. This will have no adverse effect on my 
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business since I rely mainly on a large regular 
clientele and refuse nearly all strangers, but what 
will happen to the great floating male population, 
those who have not already established themselves 
with a girl, when they no longer have any source 
of contact? 

Ninety per cent. of my clients are married men, 
60 per cent. sexually repressed, and 50 per cent. per- 
verted, in the sense that they require slight deviations 
from the normal sexual intercourse. Surely these 
facts speak for themselves? In my daily routine, I 
must be part mother-figure, part friend, part psychia- 
trist, part lover, part father-confessor, but however 
varied the individual needs of these men they are 
most certainly very real—but how long will it be 
before this is recognised and accepted?—Yours 
faithfully, 

KAY ROGERS 


NIGHTS OUT IN THE THIRTIES 


Sir,—In the course of cutting an¢ transcription, for 
which I take full responsibility, certain qualifying 
words slipped from my simplehearted gloss on Mr. 
Rayner Heppenstall’s Four A bsentees. 1 regret such 
slips, in principle. How material or how trivial they 
are, in context, may be judged by comparing my 
paraphrases and quotations with the original pas- 
sages. Reprehensibly I misattributed to Mr. Heppen- 
stall ‘a yell’ where he writes merely of ‘complaining.’ 
Or again, the reiterated ‘dear boy’ should properly 
read ‘dear old boy.’ (Connoisseurs of such variants 
will find the famous description of Murry in yet 
another version on p. 277 of the current Twentieth 
Century: ‘the best hated literary man in the 
country.’) 

Since I have retained no diaries or files to check 
by, I readily concede Mr. Heppenstall his two num- 
bered points. As to (1), certainly I first met Eric 
Blair at the offices of the New English Weekly, for 
which he wrote frequently; and certainly he found it 
irksome to write about anything non-politically. But 
the Orwell of those days remains for me a figure as 
dim and shadowy as Dylan’s, still, is vivid and clear. 
So, as to (2), I’m relieved to learn that the minatory 
presence lurking in the haze of that incident, which 
Mr. Heppenstall also recalls, was not Orwell. It was, 
it seems, a pugilist, who later died in Spain. So I 
missed, perhaps, a well-merited clout with the shoot- 
ing stick. 

On matters of opinion, such as your second cor- 
respondent raises about Murry, I am not disposed 
to argue here. These figures are all as controversial 
today as they ever were when alive—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
60 Grosvenor Street, Cheltenham 


TAMPERING WITH FOOD 


Sir,—May I add another disquieting revelation to 
those in two recent letters, one on the use of ques- 
tionable colouring matter to make oranges look more 
like oranges, and the other on the labelling of apricot 
pulp as orange? Mine deals with tampering with food 
animals while they are alive. 

In face of the allegations of reputable men (one 
a veterinary surgeon and the other a farmer), that 
broiler calves are deliberately caused to be anemic 
in the production of ‘white veal,’ the Ministry of 
Agriculture wrote to me on August 25 that ‘No blood 
examinations were made of the calves used in the 
Ministry’s trials,’ their appearance giving ‘no indica- 
tions of deficiencies of vitamins or minerals’ and 
that ‘The Ministry has no exact knowledge of the 
make-up of the proprietary food Denkavit’ (Denka- 
vit is the special milk substitute imported from Hol- 
land). 

It is on the presumed analysis of Denkavit by the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s experts that the RSPCA 
bases its advice to members that ‘there is evidence 
that it is not detrimental to the health of the calves 
and is not conducive to anemia’ (the same could be 
said of a banana), but quite apart from the question 
of cruelty (on which I feel deeply) concern has been 
expressed in the House of Commons on the safety 
to consumers of broiler products. It is surely dis- 
quieting that the Ministry's investigations have been 
so subjectively carried out? 
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* Six of the best!” bellowed Sir Knigel the knight-driver, as he knipped off on his knight-mare to 
knobble a knasty knight-knapper who had knutted a knother knight. “The knerve of the knave,” 
he thundered, * but I know how to knab him. Give my knimble knag a knice knogging of Super 
Shell, and Pll have his knauseating knees knocking before the knight’s out.” 


Knight or ae Super SHELL 
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BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 
GRANADA 
LECTURES 





‘Communication 
in the Modern World’ 


The second series of annual Lectures, 
organised by the British Association for 

' the Advancement of Science and Granada 
TV Network, will be given as last year 
in the Guildhall, London. Dates: 
Tuesday, September 27, Wednesday, 
October 5, and Tuesday, October 11. 
The annual theme of the Granada 
Lectures is ‘Communication in the 
Modern World’. This year’s subjects and 
speakers will be: 


September 27: Dr. George W. Beadle, 





Professor of Biology, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. His lecture will be 
concerned with communication in terms of 
heredity and the crucial significance of new 
knowledge in this field of research. 


October 5: Dr. H. J. Eysenck, Professor of 
Psychology, University of London, will 
lecture on emotion and unreason in modern 
society in relation to neuroses, crime, 
brain-washing and politics. 


October 11: Lord Adrian, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, will lecture on 
the human internal communication system 
and the complex relationship between 
brain and body. 


For tickets and information 
write to the Lecture Organiser, 


, GRANADA TV NETWORK | 


Golden Square, London W1 





FHE SPECFATOR; 


It may be that the Dutch authorities know the 
exact ingredients of Denkavit, but the news of the 
results of eating Planta Margarine in Holland makes 
one wish for a more scientific approach to imports 
from that country.—Yours faithfully, 

GWENDOLEN BARTER 
Sea House, North Foreland Avenue, Broadstairs 


PULLMAN CHARGES 


Sir,—Almost a year ago, Cyril Ray drew attention 
to the inferior quality of the food served in restaurant 
cars operated by the Pullman Car Company. There 
has been no improvement since then, at least in the 
cars working the Southern Region. 

Yesterday, for a midday meal, the quality of which 


| is better left undescribed, I paid the minimum a la 


carte charge for three courses with coffee of 12s. 8d. 
The 9s. 6d. table d’héte provided by British Railways, 
whatever its shortcomings, is a banquet by compari- 
son with the Pullman burnt offering . . . for burnt 
it was, to add insult to injury. 

Another aspect of Pullman’s activities which calls 
for comment is the charges made for drinks on the 
boat trains serving the Channel ports. For a small 
gin they charge 2s. 9d. and for a Guinness 2s. against 
2s. and Is. 6d. respectively in their non-boat-train 
cars. 

The cars are the same, the drinks the same, the 
measure the same, only the charge differs. 

Pressed for an explanation, the chairman of the 
company has told me that the boat trains run 
‘mostly’ in one direction only and that a higher 
charge is demanded to make the service economic! 
—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN PRESTON 
47 Crowndale Court, Crowndale Road, NW1 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Sir,—Mr. Nicholson takes me to task for saying that 
if the NATO forces used tactical weapons it would 
inevitably lead to large-scale nuclear war and says 
that he has heard this opinion on innumerable occa- 
sions. I admit that the word ‘inevitable’ was illogical, 
but it was used to convey the sense of ‘almost cer- 
tain.’ I was in error. But I venture to doubt whether 
Mr. Nicholson has heard this opinion so many times 
that they cannot be expressed in a number! I sug- 
gest that ‘inevitable’ and ‘innumerable’ are equally 
inexact. 

Now for the argument he asks for, which I have 
frequently published. The Russians attack conven- 
tionally and we decide to use tactical nuclear 
weapons. The Russians (perhaps after giving us 
twelve hours’ warning to lay off nuclear weapons) 
then drop a few tactical weapons on the Rhine 


| bridgeheads; we retaliate with larger ones on the 
| Russian communication centres. The Russians decide 


to put Antwerp and Cherbourg out of business at 
the ten kiloton level. . . . What next? 

My guess is that long before this either we should 
have promised not to use nuclear weapons or all 


| become radio-active ashes——Yours faithfully, 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 
Hartfield House, Headley, Bordon, Hants 


PS.—Will Mr. Nicholson please tell us what evi- 
dence he has that our tactical nuclear weapons are 
‘radioactively clean’? 


WAGNER 


Sir,—Could you ask Mr. Ray to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

(a) How the ‘unofficial ban’ on the works of 
Wagner operated at Covent Garden between the 
years 1939 and 1946, when there was no opera 
performed there during that time? Of course, it 
was used as a dance hall, and there might have 
been a nifty number called the Prize-song tango, 
on which Mr. Churchill frowned. . . . 

(b) What ‘Napoleon’s toadies’ had to do with 
A Masked Ball, when Napoleon had been dead 
forty years? Toadies are usually the first to wake 
up to these little details. Or are we thinking of a 
different Napoleon? 

(c) Why, if Verdi ‘meant’ his hero to be homo- 
sexual, he gave him a passionate duet with the 
heroine, rather than with the page-boy? 

Mr. Levin’s memery also seems at fault, since 
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The Mastersingers was not performed at Covent 
Garden in 1946; nor yet in 1947. Perhaps Mr. Ray 
should stick to ‘the undue fuss over the 1959 
clarets.’-—Y ours faithfully, 

R. BARNARD 
18 George Avenue, Brightlingsea, Essex 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘I did not say there was an 
unofficial ban on Wagner at Covent Garden; | said 
there was an unofficial ban on Wagner. | know per- 
fectly well that there was no opera at Covent Garden 
during the war, but there were two touring opera 
companies, neither of which performed any of his 
works for the duration; no Wagner opera was broad- 
cast during the war, either, for the same reason. 
As to the date of the first Wagner opera at Covent 
Garden after the war, Mr. Levin regrets that his 
memory was at fault. It was given in the 1947-48 
season, and the first performance was in fact on 
January 21, 1948. This makes the politico-artistic 
policy of the Opera House worse, not better. 

‘If Mr. Barnard thinks that protestations of love 
for members of the opposite sex, whether musically 
or otherwise, are proof of heterosexuality, or that 
Verdi could not indicate his attitude to the King 
without giving him “a passionate duet with the 
page-boy,” Mr. Barnard is a good deal more naif 
than Verdi. 

‘I had not thought it possible that readers of the 
Spectator would suppose that Verdi flourished in 
the days of Bonaparte, or I would have specified 
—which I now do for Mr. Barnard’s benefit—that 
it was the toadies of Napoleon III, still shaken by 
the Orsini bomb of 1858, who pressed Verdi to make 
his king into an earl, and one a long way away, at 
that. —Editor, Spectator.] 


MORE NEW WRITERS 


Sir,—For young writers with only short stories or 
novellas to show as evidence of their talents the 
prospects of publication in hard covers seem to have 
brightened considerably. Mr. Robert Lusty (Spec- 
tator, September 9) announces; the launching of New 
Authors Short Story I; and it seems likely that the 
first volume will appear some time in 1962. By one 
of those coincidences which help to make publishing 
the fascinating and unpredictable affair it is, we had 
a rather similar idea here about eighteen months 
ago. We wrote then to a number of young writers 
whose work in undergraduate magazines and literary 
periodicals had particularly impressed us, inviting 
them to submit stories for inclusion in a forth- 
coming anthology; and we warned them that the 
total number of acceptances would be small, since 
we were anxious that each contributor should be 
represented by enough stories to enable readers to 
make some assessment, however provisional, of his 
talents and potentialities. The response to our letters 
confirms all that Mr. Lusty says about the un- 
diminished creative energy of young writers today; 
and we are looking forward to the publication of our 
anthology, Introduction, on October 11. 

Less rigidly Commonwealth-minded than Mr. 
Lusty, we have included one American Rhodes 
Scholar who recently spent two years at Oxford. 
Less certain in advance about what shape the book 
should take, we made no decision at the start about 
how many authors should be included and have 
in fact settled for six, represented by three stories 
each. Less draconian about exclusion, we have in- 
cluded stories by one author who has already made 
a considerable reputation in another field, the poet 
Ted Hughes. But Introduction—which will, we hope, 
have many successors under our imprint—has the 
same general aim and purpose as New Authors Short 
Story I: the discovery and encouragement of the 
novelists of the future —Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES MONTEITH 
Faber and Faber Limited, 24 Russell Square, WC1 


SILLY SEASON 


Sir,—If Simon Raven had behaved himself Chez 
Zeus, he would more probably have been introduced 
to ‘sensational and unheard of’ experiences there 
than at any address in the West Cromwell Road. This 
restaurant is clearly the latest enterprise of the 
woman who used to advértise on a long-vanished 
notice board in Newport Court that she was avail- 
able for ‘active companionship and _ plutonic 
friendships. —-Y ours faithfully, 

ROGER MUSGRAVE 
66 Somerset Road, SW10 
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Life in the Pond 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Tiger and the Horse. 

(Queen’s.) 

RosertT Bott is that rare 
phenomenon—the young 
playwright of ideas who 
is commercially success- 
ful. He is the most West 
End of all the new wave. 
His plays appear to be 
put together with a 
studious concern for the 
rules of construction. 
They have a proposition, 
a conflict and resolution which succeed one 
another in disciplined order. Each one has some 
thesis which can be extracted and printed 
separately as a footnote. Each one embodies its 
message in a family unit and the personal 
loyalties and weaknesses and passions clothe the 
themes in flesh and blood. Mr. Bolt’s plays attract 
star actors and provide each with a big scene 
without overshadowing the supporting players. 
They also attract managements and backers and 
critics. 

Yet The Tiger and the Horse, \ike A Man 
For All Seasons, leaves me still curiously unsatis- 
fied. There is something muffled and unreal 
about the action he presents on his stage, as if 
it were filtering dimly to us through layers of 
frosted glass. There is something mechanical and 
textbook about the twists of plots, the changes 
of attitude, the expressions of emotion. Behind 
it all I cannot feel a man cannibalising his own 
heart to paint a series of portraits in blood. Mr. 
Bolt seems to have secrets that he is compelled 
to act out behind a thin disguise of greasepaint. 
He has not obsessions or guilts or furies which 
ride him into the auditorium. He never em- 
barrasses himself or us—and the whole power 
of living drama should lie in its ability to make 
us watch against our will. 

The Tiger and the Horse has a plot of really 
unbelievable melodramatic triteness, though this 
need not necessarily be a flaw. It is part of the 
Ibsen-Shaw method to make the audience face 
and accept a world where the most banal and 
parochial dilemmas can still destroy the human 
spirit. Superficially, the play shows the effects 
of public political commitment in an atmosphere 
of scholarly non-attachment—should the Master 
of an Oxbridge College or his wife or his 
daughter sign a nuclear disarmament petition 
if it might damage his chances of becoming 
Vice-Chancellor? But this is only the first acci- 
dental beam of light which strikes through the 
comfortable gloom of the academic backwater. 
The pond is full of life—some of it in a state 
of suspended animation like the Master, who 
has not put out an original feeler for a quarter 
of a century. Some of it threshing around in a 
web of hysteria like the Master’s wife. Some 
of it edging up towards the unbreathable air, 
half-strangled by its chrysalis, like the Master’s 
docile young daughter and her angry young 
lover. At the end of a year, the water has 





become uninhabitable. The daughter has pro- 
duced an illegitimate child and her lover has 
learned to say ‘I love you.’ The wife has slashed 
a £40,000 Holbein and stuffed the crack with the 
disarmament petition. And the Master signifies 
his return to the modern world by ruining his 
career with the public confession of joint respon- 
sibility for the outrage. 

Now this is a daring and ambitious framework 
for a play. It courts ridicule and disbelief at 
every step of the plot. It sets several enormous 
obstacles in the path of the performers. Sir 
Michael Redgrave has to present a hollow man 
who is never simply dreary and negative. 
Catherine Lacey has to be a wife who overflows 
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before our eyes with bottled affection without 
ever turning into a nuisance or a distraction. 
Vanessa Redgrave must be innocent without 
being wet and spineless. Alan Dobie must be 
knowing and tough without becoming just an 
intellectual teddy-boy. All of them overcome 
these yawning temptations with a great deal of 
success. But despite these careful and cunning 
players who jump their obstacles with athletic 
ease, The Tiger and the Horse remains an exer- 
cise in acting, an essay in dramaturgy, a rehearsal 
of ideas and opinions. It never locks its joints 
into a play. The writing is always just that little 
off-key. The behaviour is continually blurred by 
accidental ambiguities and false presumptions. 
There is one wholly convincing scene in the 
garden, where Sir Michael Redgrave and his 
daughter revolve in a slow eddy of half-spoken 
confidences and half-conscious confessions, 
which shows what Mr. Bolt could do with this 
relationship if he had ruthlessly thought it out 
and forced it to yield its secrets. 


The Orchestra Speaks 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE supremacy of the 
Leningrad Symphony 
Orchestra, demonstrated 
in four concerts at the 
Edinburgh Festival last 
week, has a touch of the 
fabulous about it; the 
orchestra struck Edin- 
burgh like some force of 
; nature harnessed by 
science, a secret weapon 
of orchestral technology. 
But its triumphs are 
based on the simplest of musical formulas: the 
players all play together. This exotic practice 
of an elementary principle always comes as a 
revelation. How often do we hear anything ap- 
proaching the unanimity and discipline and 
ravenous zest of the Leningrad players? The 
RPO under Beecham can convey the sense of 
an orchestra possessed by a single artistic pur- 
pose. The LSO and the Philharmonia occa- 
sionally give glimpses of the same thing. But 
we grow so used to the half-measures doled out 
most of the time by even our best orchestras that 
suddenly to be confronted with the complete 
singlemindedness of the Boston or the Vienna 
Philharmonic or the Berlin Philharmonic is to 
experience with a shock, as if for the first time, 
the startling sound of a whole orchestra, back 
desks and all, playing what is written. The 
Leningrad players belong in this rare class. 

It is not primarily a matter of tone quality. 
The Leningrad strings do not achieve the effort- 
less glow of Vienna or the massive golden 
solidity of Berlin—it would not be in character; 
they have a bright, fierce, shining brilliance like 
perfectly tempered steel. By Western standards 
the wind play with a vibrato that is sometimes 
uncomfortably wide and rapid. The oboes, 
clarinets and bassoons tend to flutter on long 


we 


notes; in solo passages the horns give forth a 
melancholy moan like displaced saxophones, the 
trombones move in slow waves of sound, the 
tremendous trumpets splay out their strident beat 
with quivering insistence. 

These are questions of taste. What is beyond 
dispute is the sovereign mastery and accord of 
each section. The woodwind’s precision and 
attack give unrivalled glitter to the orchestral 
tutti; the scale passages in the third movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony can never have 
sounded more thrilling. The brass are welded 
into a single block of metal, superb in its 
strength and thrust; the trombones’ low-lying 
triad at the end of the Tchaikovsky third move- 
ment stood out as I have never heard it before, 
with wonderfully refined ferocity, the horns’ soft 
chording at many points was impeccable, while 
the playing of the whole section in the climax 
of the first movement was overwhelming in sheer 
weight and ensemble and sense of catastrophe. 

This perfection of ensemble is even more 
striking in the strings. Their tone is exactly 
gauged from top to mighty foundation (in the 
first Allegro of the Tchaikovsky the fortissimo 
major third of the double basses, bowing in the 
continental fashion, had the bite and sonority 
of only a few orchestras in the world, and the 
grinding minor second in the coda of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony would not have been dis- 
dained by the Vienna Philharmonic itself), their 
attack reckless in its enthusiasm, their bowing 
unanimous and ungrudging, their concentration, 
to a man, unbroken in pianissimo and fortis- 
simo. The rushing demi-semi-quavers in the 


.March were one whip-lash of flashing sound, but 


they were not more remarkable than the deep 

hush of many pianissimo passages in the first 

movement or the minute, concentrated whisper 

of the opening bars of the Figaro overture. This 
(Continued on page 406) 
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For many years much of the equipment needed by the oil industry 
was available only from the United States and cost dollars. What was 
to be done? The simple answer — to produce it here ~— was, in practice, a 


tremendously complicated answer. But not too complicated for Birwelco Ltd. 


Birwelco negotiated with two American companies for the manufacture, 
under licence, of furnaces and heat exchangers. What is more, they undertook 
plant design rather than simply manufacturing to specifications. Successfully ? 
Well, within a few years, Birwelco have become major suppliers of refinery 
equipment not only to this country but to the Commonwealth and to Europe. 
Recently, they built one of the largest vertical cylindrical heaters in the world 
and have contracted to supply furnaces for the new Milford Haven refinery. 
Soon, they will be supplying £300,000 worth of equipment to Brazil. In short, 


a sterling solution to a serious dollar problem. 


Birwelco joined the GKN Group of Companies in 1957. They are a recent 


member; but, in their enterprise, initiative and skills, a very typical one. 


There are over 80 independent companies in the GR.N Group. They are concerned 
mainly with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing 
in steel that is outside their scope. What one GK.N company cannot do, 

another can; and what all can do is to provide a service in steel 


as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE (6 K4 N GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST. KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS;LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 
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same sense of total participation extends to the 
percussion, who play as if the entire enterprise 
hung on their lightest drum-tap. The warrior 
cymbal player strikes his brazen plates with a 
downward movement unknown in the West, a 
slicing scimitar blow of Oriental ruthlessness and 
finality. 

What is true of each section is true of the 
whole orchestra. They play as one man. The 
Leningrad concerts have given a new, completer 
meaning to the conventional signs of orchestral 
dynamics. More than anything it is this pas- 
sionate literalness, within a range which 
stretches at either end to the full pppp and ffff 
of Tchaikovsky’s markings, that is the secret of 
the orchestra’s power. When the music says 
‘crescendo,’ every player concerned does just that 
and does not let go the pressure until it tells him 
to. Equally, the diminuendos are graded with an 
evenness that would be notable in a single in- 
strumentalist, let alone in a hundred; they sink 
down to a softness whose intensity comes from 
the fact that every player is contributing his 
minute atom of tone. The effect of this simple 
ability to increase or decrease continuously the 
sound right through a phrase or a sustained 
note is revolutionary: the music grows and 
breathes with heightened life. Indeed I do not 
find anything machine-like and inhuman in their 
unanimity. They play together as they do be- 
cause Mravinsky, a great orchestral trainer as 
well as a conductor of remarkable power, has 
wrought them to a fighting pitch of ensemble, 
but also, more fundamentally, because they feel 
it so. Their phrasing has the vitality that can 
only come from individual musicianship freely 
expressed. It is playing that likes to characterise 
the music. The woodwind in the Scherzo of 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony were .drama- 
tised into figures of recognisable humanity; the 
music became an ironic farce mimed by a team 
of grotesques. 

Mravinsky is a conductor who excels in 
dramatic music. His is not a relaxed art. The 
five/four second movement of the Tchaikovsky 
was slightly too unrelenting to catch the lilt and 
charm of the music. In Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony there were exaggerated effects of 
crescendo and decrescendo which destroyed the 
natural shape of the phrasing. But the main 
impression was formidable. The allegro vivo in 
the first movement of the Sixth, so often a con- 
ventional ‘outburst’ of neurosis, was a cataclysm 
of stupefying dimensions (and as much by the 
tense pianissimos, faithfully observed, as by the 
engulfing fury of the whole orchestra in spate); 
one was staring down into the boiling vats of 
a human being’s personal terror, face to face 
with the agony of mind which produced the 
notes. Such experiences do not often happen 
in a concert hall; but what else did the great 
composers mean when they wrote such music? 

It is hard not to find signs of ‘ideology’ not 
only in the obvious dedication of the players to 
a collective idea but in the heroism of 
Mravinsky’s interpretations. If the finale of 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony was made musi- 
cally convincing for the first time by the fervour 
with which it was played, the finale of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth was considered by many to have 
sounded unnaturally ‘affirmative,’ skirting the 
pit of despair into which Tchaikovsky is 
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plunged without reprieve. Mravinsky did not 
linger over the movement; nor does Tchaikov- 
sky’s marking. suggest one should. He did not 
wring the last drop of anguish from the suspen- 
sions, the horns being made to detach the 
dissonant notes from the succeeding ones. To 
me the tragedy was there, ennobled perhaps, but 
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no less great for being treated with classical ¢b-| 
jectiveness. But however one regards the Russan 
attitude to Tchaikovsky, it is impossible not to 
enjoy and be grateful for the stimulus, the «. 
citement, the superb dash and vivacity of he 
performances of this great orchestra. It playsin 
London next week and it should not be mised. 


To Catch a Thief 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Pickpocket. (Paris-Pull- 
€ man.) — Anna of 
Brooklyn and All the 
Young Men. (Odeon, 

Marble Arch.) 
THE cinema, that un- 
blinking eye, can be 
a terribly concentrated 
business and seldom have 
I seen such concentration 
as there is in Robert 
Bresson’s Pickpocket (‘A’ 
certificate). Bresson is a 
master of concentration, psychological as well as 
physical; hence the success of his A Man 
Escaped, the whole point of which was that you, 
like the man, concentrated fiercely on every 
detail that meant success or failure in the 
escape-rope, razor-blade, light, noises—with 
nothing to distract from outside. Prison is the 
perfect setting for such a director: an intense 
narrow life with its minute everyday happenings 
magnified into high drama, the appearance of 
everything charged with meaning, and the soul— 
as almost nowhere else—a slide on a microscope. 
But in the outside world, where others live and 
other happenings impinge on the central one, this. 
narrow preoccupation becomes too trim, cold and 
tidy. Bresson, at the expense of life and even of 
accuracy, sticks to the point: the point here 
being pickpocketing, or the mentality of a thief. 
Unfortunately (as they used to say at school 
when you’d poured marmalade into someone’s 
lacrosse boots) life isn’t like that: or so it struck 
me, watching this chill analysis of a corner of 
human aberration. The thief is a young intel- 
lectual with superman notions of morality, the 
deadpan expression of contempovary French film 
heroes, and a Dostoievskian relationship with a 
chief of police who has him firmly hooked and 
occasionally gives the line a twitch, just (it would 
appear) for fun. The girl has a blank impenetra- 
bility to match, hair looped at the back in a 
rubber band in the least becoming style since Five 
Branded Woman, and no one ever smiles or 
slackens tension. The dialogue is chill and tidy 
too: even in moments of the greatest stress 
(death, decision, the acknowledgement of love) 
it sounds like words learnt by rote, which goes 
with the dream-like quality of everyone’s move- 
ments, the air of compulsion to act as they do. 
The hero’s behaviour is, in fact, so intensely 
‘dramatic’ that it’s a wonder he keeps out of 
prison as long as he does; for isn’t the great thing 
about a pickpocket his lightness, not just of 
fingers but of presence? His anonymity, his 


innocuous air? Whereas this strung-up thief wih 
the thieves’ textbook he carries about with him 
and his tools behind the skirting board, and loot 
popped under cushions or into jugs, above dl 
with his strained, expectant, explosive expression, 
seems to walk with a sandwich-board announciag 
what he’s up to. When he sits in a bank, watching 
through his eyelashes people handed monty 
across the counter, doing nothing but stare aid 
plot with what seems like a time-bomb of far 
and decision ticking loudly inside him, yu 
wonder why someone there doesn’t wonder, at 
least, what he’s up to. When he looks at peojle 
in the street, possible victims with briefcases ad 
wallets to swipe, watches to unstrap, handbagsto 
replace with something else, again you think thtt, 
seeing him around, everyone’s thoughts woud 
have flown to 999 (or the French equivalent). In 
short, he’s a literary crook, direct descendant of 
Raskolnikov, and all he does has the same one- 
track, joyless and self-conscious determination 
to be ; well, consistent seems the main thig. 

Bresson’s technique is roughly documentary, 
down to that very stiltedness of dialogue and 
movement, and the film’s most interestng 
moments are, not surprisingly, those in which we 
see something new in action: the technical detail 
of thieving, though surely it can’t be as easy as 
all that. All the men victims seem to wear single- 
breasted coats that flap about showing wallets as 
inviting as ripe blackberries are now. All the 
women carry the sort of handbags that tuck 
under their arm, and absentmindedly at that. 
When three conspirators go out on a pinching 
spree, there’s an almost balletic movement of 
frisking, swapping and disposing of the remains 
(sometimes on other victims, as when an empty 
wallet is slipped into an unsuspecting pocket). 
This kind of thing is fascinating to watch, and 
basically cinematic; it couldn’t be shown in any 
other medium, and even its exaggerations of 
speed and slickness are cinematic. But it all has 
to do with things—with objects and actions at 
special, isolated moments, divorced from every- 
thing else, ‘set pieces.’ But life (here I go again) 
is not a set piece, and to aim for naturalism in 
so artificial a framework defeats itself. 

Anna of Brooklyn (director: Reginald Den- 
ham; ‘U’ certificate) is a romp that mysteriously 
got to the Berlin Festival two years ago, in which 
Lollo and de Sica caricature themselves, rather 
tiresomely. Both are waggish, and ogle. And 
de Sica, to make it worse, is the parish priest 
With Lollo now, of all unlikely things, a 


Canadian immigrant, the film must have a sort 
of melancholy anachronistic air about it, being 
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| «My boss 
: 1s very’ 4 
understanding!” ' 
! 
: On Independent Television 


‘*I’m his secretary. He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of desk 


: | next Wednesday at 9.35 p.m. 


1 . space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 
‘| he Berlin Sto ry ‘‘And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at the 
touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is stowed 


away just as easily. 





**The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, with 


AC a : U N 3 ; } suspended filing in the latter if desired, and trays for pins and things in the 
bed central drawer. 


Si | Bs : t ‘‘Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


WEST-BERLIN 








To get the best out of your secretary, you really should get her a 

















Why is Berlin a flashpoint in East-West relations? Henry Fairlie 
investigates this question on Wednesday, September 21, the 
day after the new session of the United Nations General 
Assembly opens in New York, with Mr. Kruschev representing 
the U.S.S.R. 














Besides an on-the-spot report recently filmed in Germany, 

Henry Fairlie tells the dramatic story of Berlin from 1945 to 

1960 in ‘ The Berlin Story ’— 

next Wednesday at 9.35 p.m. on Independent Television, 
Please ask for details of the complete SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
range. of Office Furniture, which BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP- 
embraces: BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, etc. 

ASSOCIATED-REDI FFUSION G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 

London’s Television Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
EET ETEK ee 
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about the return of an emigrant Italian widow to 
her native village, with jokes galore about Ameri- 
can plumbing. In the same programme goes A/l 
the Young Men (director: Hall Bartlett; ‘A’ 
certificate), about a coloured sergeant in com- 
mand of a group of white men during the Korean 
war, and those incredible-sounding situations 
this kind of thing seems to give rise to: such as 
people trying to stop a dying man having a blood 


Ballet 
Inhuman 


By CLIVE 


THERE can be very few 
people alive today who 
have seen Leonide Mas- 
sine’s new full-length 
ballet La Commedia 
Umana twice. I have. It 
is based on parts of Boc- 
caccio’s The Decameron, 
but from the audience’s 
viewpoint often bears a 
more than passing re- 
A semblance to Dante’s 
Inferno. First given at 
the Italian Ballet Festival at Nervi this summer, 
it travelled north to Edinburgh’s Empire Theatre, 
where it was installed supposedly as the Festival’s 
major contribution to the art of ballet. Now 
obviously I regard ballet as a considerably more 
important art than anyone (past, present or, I 
would guess, future) employed by the Edinburgh 
Festival, so I must steadfastly refuse to be bitter. 
{ personally find it difficult to believe that had 
someone in the Festival administration actually 
seen this immensely expensive plaything before 
ordering it, he would not have suggested a 
different repertory to Massine. But everyone, 
even a Festival authority, is entitled to his own 
taste. It could, in any case, be fairly argued that 
any full-length ballet by a choreographer as dis- 
tinguished as Massine has a right to be seen in 
Britain. (At least it was infinitely more enter- 
pising than the first week of the Festival, when 
the only attraction anyone could think of was 
the Royal Ballet from Covent Garden in its 
standard repertory.) 

Poor Massine! This gargantuan ballet spread- 
eagling itself shapelessly over three and a half 
hours of one’s life looked so impossibly inept at 
a first viewing that I was fascinated back partly 
to see if my senses had done it an injustice. It 
looked worse. The nine stories taken from The 
Decameron are arranged by Massine—or by the 
Vittore Branca accused by the programme of 
‘literary supervision’—to show ‘the idea that the 
lives of men are governed by three forces, For- 
tune, Love and Ingenuity; but the power of 
Virtue is greater than these three even when put 
together.’ This idea, doubtless admirable in itself, 
is hardly made explicit by the actual ballet. What 
One ‘sees is a seemingly interminable series of 
short narrative ballets, all of them unintelligible 
without detailed remembrance of their literary 
sources and linked under the grandiose, meaning- 
less headings of ‘The Triumph of Fortune,’ ‘The 
Triumph of Love,’ etc. 

The ballet uses over 200 costumes, dozens of 
scene changes, and scores of dancers. It would 
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transfusion from a Negro. Sidney Poitier is the 
one good thing about it. 

May I correct a small piece of nonsense that 
got into my last week’s column? I compared 
Anna Magnani to ‘a headlamp in a field of glow- 
worms,’ the words ‘in a field’ somehow slipped 
out, and mystified readers have been asking what 
in heaven’s name a headlamp of glowworms 
could be. 


Com edy 


have done better if it had also used a few 
choreographic ideas. The stories themselves— 
typical pickings from wonderful Boccaccio’s 
cabinet, some bawdy, some courtly, all fantasti- 
cated—are impossible to translate into bowdler- 
ised dance terms, and it is surprising that anyone 
should want to try. Unlike Boccaccio, Massine’s 
characters are nothing more than inhuman, 
grotesquely articulated puppets. Most of the 
choreography Massine has apparently derived 
from the hop-skip-and-jump school, with the 
large corps de ballet paddling around in ever- 
increasing platitudes. Here and there a solo or a 
pas de deux fizzles fitfully into life like a good 
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line in a bad play, and occasionally you 
aware that Massine is still, almost somnambuig. 
tically, a craftsman. 

These incidental merits are few and far de 
tween, although La Commedia Umana has oe 
real minor quality in its atmosphere. There 5 q) 
dark stain of medievalism running through the 
work, that comes partly from Massine’s ic. 
turesque groupings and rituals, yet chiefly fom 
Alfred Manessier’s costumes and descriptively 
abstracted settings, and the repetitious, viely 
orchestrated but intrinsically evocative fonr- 
teenth-century music crudely ‘elaborated’ by 
Claude Arrieu. As for the dancing, there wasa 
certain gallantry in the way this young, oftn 
ragged company struggled on the fly-paper of 
Massine’s mediocrity. Many of the soloists, led by 
that aristocratic dancer Milorad Miskovitch, tried 
plaintively to give the ballet some sort of distine- 
tion, and were still fighting it out gamely wih 
fate, when counted out by the final curtain. 

What more can one say? Massine, the Tambur- 
laine of choreographers, has come another crop- 
per. He has not, to my mind, created a significant 
ballet for at least twenty years, but none of his 
flops has sounded quite so wetly hollow as la 
Commedia Umana. Now perhaps the time kas 
come for him to concentrate on reviving the griat 
character ballets of his Diaghilev past and to lezve 
the future to the future. 


Putting Up a Black 


By PETER FORSTER 


ABC’s Sunday Night 

Armchair Theatre, ever 

the most unpredictable 

of drama series, opened 

its new season with a 

good, strong, really reac- 

tionary play on the sub- 

ject of coloured immi- 

grants to London, Big 

Brain Man, by Stuart 

Douglass. Sammy Oliver 

is a coloured wide boy 

from the West Indies 

who prides himself on his smartness. He becomes 

the nark and front-man for an unscrupulous 

white landlord in a slum-house area presumably 

not a thousand miles from Notting Hill. He pros- 

pers by rent-collecting and evicting, although his 

best friend’s wife loses her baby because he has 

failed to fix the staircase lights. The friend 

eventually stymies Sammy’s racket by invoking 

the Rent Tribunal (the first time thar has ever 

been the hero of a drama), but the prospect of 

ruin is still a matter of money rather than con- 
science for Sammy at the end. 

Character-drawing was vivid but far from 

starry-eyed. No suggestion of Sammy as the 

under-privileged man crucified by economics: 

the plain inference was that he was too big for 

his mental boots and ethical understanding, that 

by nature he was childlessly ruthless beneath the 

sometimes amiable manner, that in fact he had 

been hurried into circumstances of emancipation 

in a way to make matters worse for all around. 

Everything your dyed-in-the-woolliness liberal 


likes to deny about. coloured people was inar- 
nate. in Sammy. Personally I found the portmit 
as convincing as powerful: after all, it amounts 
essentially to no more than that black can be 
as black as white. But I couldn’t see Granada 
putting on this play. Admirable direction by 
Philip Saville, and to-the-life performances by 
Johnny Sekka as Sammy and Leo Carreras as the 
landlord, whose very moustache was an argu- 
ment for rent control. : 
Afterwards it so happened that over on 
Monitor two well-known West Indian writets, 
Edgar Mittelholzer and George Lamming, wele 
interviewed by Huw Wheldon, whose reported 
remark in the Sunday Times about editing the 
programme—You cannot do it unless you are 
prepared to accept pre-occupation’—I am still 
trying to understand. Mittelholzer was lean, 
hatchet-headed, crew-cut, like a van Gogh self- 
portrait with both ears: no desire to return to 


‘the West Indies, bored by politics, contemptuous 


of certain human beings ‘who should be treated 
as vermin,’ obviously odd-man-out, fifty years 
old and author of sixteen novels. Lamming was 
odd-man-in, handsome, with a strikingly beauti- 
ful bass voice, gregarious, thirty-three, and far 
more predictable, though no less interesting: 
consciously the ‘voice of a community silent 
for two to three hundred years,” reacting against 
the English novel which formerly ‘was written 
by middle-class people for the middle class.’ It 
would have been instructive to hear their com- 
ments on Douglass’s play, though I can 
guess which of them would be more i 
sympathy. 
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In My Ark 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


and turning aside to see if the nuts were ripe. 
I lifted a leaf and found it covered a red squirrel 
about the length of my thumb. He held a nut in 
his forepaws, and ‘in proportion it was much 
larger than a rugby football. We looked at each 
other for perhaps half a minute in mutual 
astonishment; then he dropped the nut and left. 
I remember, off Cape Trafalgar, watching the 
dolphins outspeeding us at twenty-eight knots. 
The sea was alive with them, leaping and turning 
from horizon to horizon. I remember watching 
migrant starlings coming in over the downs, a 
gossamer, a scarf, then a whole sky-concealing 
blanket and a tempest of song. They dropped on 
part of Savernake forest and the bare trees 
seemed to be covered at once with an abundant 
and noisy foliage. I remember these things as any 
man would; but I do not love squirrels or dol- 
phins or starlings. | am glad they are there, more 
or less, but I do not dwell on them. Dogs bore 
me and I view our present national devotion to 
the horse with an indifference tempered by the 
reflection that it is a curious love of horses which 
gelds them, breaks them in, loads them with 
harness, dumps a human weight on their backs 
and sets them at the jumps of the Grand National 
or the cross-country course of the Olympic 
Games. I can only suppose that a sufficiently 
profound telepathic sense has discovered that the 
horses like it. 

I feel myself more attuned to a certain placid 
agriculturalist. He received a command out of the 
blue to build a boat. He was no boat-builder but 
he did as he was told. Then, as if that were not 
enough, he was told—though he was no zoologist 
either—to take two of every animal and give them 
freight space. He did not love animals. His heart 
was in viticulture. The vine stays in one place and 
does not scream when you prune it. But, again, 
he set to. When he made his farmer’s landfall, hard 
and fast aground on the top of a mountain, he 
turned the animals loose with an unrecorded but 
inevitable relief, and neither he nor his descen- 
dants took any further notice of them. He had 
done his duty. He was not asked to love them, 
to distinguish between the itsy-bitsy furry things, 
the cuddly-wuddlies, the nasty creatures that re- 
fuse to be tamed and useful, or the splendid 
Stallions saying ‘Ha! Ha!’ He merely ensured 
the continuance of the lot as far as he could, 
because he was told to, out of the blue. They did 
not belong to him. They belonged to Adam; but 
that was in Paradise. Adam was found unworthy 
to own them, as we might do well to remember. 

I would preserve a dinosaur in my ark if I 
could, but not out of affection. Our manipulation 
of the world has grown explosive. Animals are 
capital, but they are not ours. I do not know 
whose they are, nor whose we are, except that 
we do not belong to ourselves. Once in a way, I 
smell purpose in the world and guess it may 
include not only Adam but also the delectable 
lamb and the loathsome spider. 


I REMEMBER Walking in a steep Welsh valley 


So the positive Jove of animals has always 
amazed me. I had told myself that these lovers 
must be persons of superabundant affections, 
who, having exhausted the possibilities of loving 
their own species, have enough left for the brute 
creation. In fact I had supposed them Franciscan. 
It was only another proof, I thought, of my own 
inadequacy as a person that I should find a 
human family and friends and certain others to 
be more than sufficient objects for my own affec- 
tions. Dogs would find an arid space round my 
feet. 

But now Gavin Maxwell has blown the gaff. In 
his latest book,* he confesses honestly that he 
prefers animals to human beings. He would be a 
willing Noah, passionately collecting his pairs, 
but regarding Shem, Ham and Japheth as little 
more than cage-cleaners or hands for working 
ship. This put me out of sympathy with his book, 
or at best made me read it as the record of an 
aberration which I would try to understand. And 
I was curious, because rumour of his otters had 
reached me from one source and another. 

Let me say at once that The Ring of Bright 
Water is an excellent and most individual book. 
Only about half of it is concerned with otters; 
and Maxwell’s deep involvement in their lives 
catches at the reader whether he is familiar with 
animals or not. One shares a passionate sorrow 
at the death of Mijbil even while finding it 
excessive: one is glad at the extraordinary chain 
of events which brought Edal to take Mijbil’s 
place. But beyond that this reader, at any rate, 
cannot go. A man’s bed seems a preposterous 
place for an otter; and Maxwell’s positive servi- 
tude to an otter’s comfort and safety is humiliat- 
ing in some curious way. It is the human obverse 
of that other unnatural world, the world of per- 
forming elephants and fleas, in which animals 
do grotesquely what they should never be asked 
to do at all. An otter bitch—if that is the right 
term—should be introduced to a dog otter and 
given the liberty of a river. They are not, as Mr. 
C. S. Lewis would say, they are not ‘Hnau.’ They 
do not lie awake all night and weep for their 
sins; and perhaps they have the best of it. Let 
them be. 

The book itself divides into halves. It is partly 
about otters and partly about a place; and when 
Gavin Maxwell occupies himself with the hills 
and the waterfall and beach of Camusfedrna his 
book becomes engrossing and magnificent. His 
prose, overcharged at times, is nevertheless a fit 
vehicle for the individual nature of his seeing. 
Details are held and focused close to the eye in 
a way which is at once poetic and childlike— 
or perhaps the one because the other. He is a 
traveller who has made himself a permanent 
home, a place of return on the remote western 
shores of Scotland. There is only one cottage 
within miles. The sea and mountains, the seals 
and stags, the wild cats and mackerel are his more 





* THe RING oF BriGut WaTER. By Gavin Maxwell. 
(Longmans, 25s.) 
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immediate neighbours. What is so splendid about 
this book is the way in which he has actualised 
for us not only the bare bones of the place but 
its very atmosphere, the immediacy of a nature 
which today is only too seldom untouched. We 
understand how he lives as a man among real 
things, how he allows them their impact, strips 
the labels from them, does not confine them by 
preconceptions or dreary systems. , 

For the ring of bright water is many things. 
It is the astonishingly colourful stretch of water 
inside the Hebrides; and then again it may be 
the pock and spreading circle where a fish has 
leapt or a heron stood. But more than this, it 
chimes with river Ocean which circled the known 
world, home, as the Gnostics thought, of myster- 
ious spirits and unfathomable secrets of creation. 
Maxwell has the great gift of intransigence in 
the face of popular belief. He recognises mystery 
and he values it, as any man must whose mind 
has not come to a full stop. 

There is perpetual mystery and excitement in 
living on the seashore, which is in part a return 
to childhood and in part because for all of us 
the sea’s edge remains the edge of the unknown; 
the child sees the bright shells, the vivid weeds 
and red sea-anemones of the rock pools with 
wonder and with a child’s eye for minutix; the 
adult who retains wonder brings to his gaze 
some partial knowledge which can but increase 
it, and he brings, too, the eye of association and 
of symbolism, so that at the edge of the ocean 
he stands at the brink of his own unconscious. 

We stand, then, on the shore, not as our Vic- 
torian fathers stood, lassoing phenomena with 
Latin names, listing, docketing and systematising. 
Belsen and Hiroshima have gone some way to- 
wards teaching us humility. We would take help 
and a clue from anywhere we could. It is not the 
complete specimen for the collector's cabinet 
that excites us. It is the fragment, the hint. For 
the universe has blown wide open, is a door from 
which man does not know whether blessing or 
menace will come. We pore, therefore, over the 
natural language of nature, the limy wormcasts in 
a shell, ‘strange hieroglyphics that even in their 
simplest form may appear urgently significant, 
the symbols of some forgotten alphabet, the 
appearance of Hindoo temple carving, or of 
Rodin’s Gates of Hell, precise in every riotous 
ramification.’ We walk among the layers of dis- 
integrating coral, along the straggling line of 
‘brown sea-wrack, dizzy with jumping sand 
hoppers.’ We stand among the flotsam, the odd 
shoes and tins, hot-water bottles and skulls of 
sheep or deer. We know nothing. We look daily 
at the appalling mystery of plain stuff. We stand 
where any upright food-gatherer has stood, on 
the edge of our own unconscious, and hope, 
perhaps, for the terror and excitement of the 
print of a single foot. 


Signs of an Undertaking 


Signs of an undertaking 
—reminders, only, without 
the drama of fall or spring : 
they are small but explicit 


signs, for instance the face of 
an old woman on the bus— 
she ribs the driver, with cough 
and cackle, then turns to us 


twisting a wink from her soiled 
worn face. 
There. There. In her own 
terms mine are at once revealed 
—signs, something undertaken. 
THOM GUNN 
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After the Antiquaries 


A Critical History of English Literature. By 
David Daiches. (Secker and Warburg, two 
vols., 84s.) 


Anysopy who knows enough to consider writing 
a history of English, or of any other considerable 
literature, will usually know how impossibly com- 
plex are the methodological problems involved. 
Probably he decides that they are insoluble, and 
that, if he is to get on at all, he must ignore them. 
His course of action is then paradoxically 
simple: he starts with Beowulf, says what he 
thinks of it, and then proceeds to do the same 
for all the rest. The result is a critical history of 
English literature. It is, of course, dependent 
upon other histories of literature, in which the 
syllabus was laid down and the relative size of 
authors determined; and these were all bad in 
their different ways, either, as René Wellek once 
said, not histories of literature or not histories 
of literature. A step farther back are the antiquar- 
ies, who made available the texts and the infor- 
mation upon which Warton, father of the 
historian tribe, founded his History of English 
Poetry. All around, the shelves sag under the 
monographs and periodicals which augment in- 
formation and modify opinion. But the basic 
labour was all done long ago, the hard thinking 
that made modern literary history possible. A 
mew name may be introduced, an old classifica- 
tion challenged; a singularly potent idea (such as 
that of the ‘dissociation of sensibility’) will for a 
generation alter a large part of the pattern. But 
by and large our literary history is the work of 
many dead hands; and since no living man can 
come as close as Warton did to mastering all the 
extant material, we should not expect anybody 
to burst upon the scene and radically change it. 
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A one-man history of English literature can- 
not do that, and cannot even compete in simple 
utility with such works as the well-documented 
(and modestly priced) compilation of A. C. Baugh 
and his colleagues. At worst it might be no more 
than the kind of ‘outline course’ still provided 
orally at some universities, a desperate canter 
along the track by some hard-pressed young man. 
That is certainly no good. Or perhaps the writer 
has a theory, like Taine’s, for instance; but then 
he is not writing a history of literature. If he 
simply says his critical say about everything in 
turn there is a paramount requirement that he 
should be a very interesting critic. He should 
also be a reader of heroic appetite and yet pos- 
sessing the temperance that will prevent his over- 
indulging his preferences. In short, the emphasis 
is—however impersonal the treatment—thrown 
upon the personality of the critic. Any who takes 
on such a task deserves to have his picture in the 
frontispiece: if he is equal to it the representa- 
tion will have, like Saintsbury’s portrait in 
Stephen Potter’s description, ‘book-quenched 
eyes.” 

Dr. Daiches’s heroic performance runs to 1,100 
pages and, it goes without saying, is a highly 
professional job. He is an hydroptic reader and 
a fluent writer. Large tracts of the ground he 
already held in authority. He is not much given 
to theories, and did not write this book because 
he had one; his charts are conventional, things 
stay where they were, and the same size as before. 
It is interesting to watch him sail steadily through 
turbulent patches—Courtly Love, the Renais- 
sance, the New Philosophy, Spenser’s letter to 
Ralegh. He is an orthodox ‘dissociation of sensi- 
bility’ man. Within these limits the book is very 
skilfully arranged and has a formidable impetus. 
It does not stop to debate a point and makes no 
pretence at documentation; you feel that if you 
stand in the way and niggle you will be crushed. 
For the most part, the pleasure is that of hearing 
expressed, with great assurance and exactness, 
opinions not in themselves intoxicatingly novel. 
There are exceptions, for example in the passage 
on Hamlet (‘the tragedy is . . . that moral out- 
rage demands action when no action can be of 
any use’), and there is originality as well as justice 
in the handling of Richardson and Fielding. But 
Justice is the predominant virtue of the book, 
as witness the long and excellent account of 
Paradise Lost, the neat and scrupulous pages on 
Dryden, the lively ones on Jane Austen. If’ you 
have a faddish preference for some smaller 
writer (Clare, for example, or in my own case 
Middleton) you will probably be disappointed. 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, one of the best 
comedies in English, is here conventionally 
described as ‘a rollicking comedy of folly and 
intrigue.’ 

Daiches declares that he has allowed himself 
some licence in treating of his own favourites; 
he uses it well. Scots literature gets a very good 
showing. But he also spreads himself on John- 
son at the expense of Boswell (twenty pages to 
one, and five of those devoted, with useful 
disproportion, to the Shakespeare Preface). As 
literature after 1700 has only half the space, the 
major aberrations occur late; only one is really 
outrageous, and that is the dismissing of The 
Prelude in half a page (Coleridge’s meditative 
poetry gets seven times as much). This is not, I 
think, ‘to see my subject steadily.’ Godwin is 
another black sheep, and so is Trollope. It seems 
odd at least to call The Bothie Clough’s best 
poem and not even mention the Amours de 
Voyage. But.we may take this as a gesture of criti- 
cal independence, as we take the dreadful huddle 
of the final chapter (‘After the Victorians’) as a 
display of critical conscience. Dr. Daiches has, in 
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measure, both of these qualities. There can be 
few others capable of such a work; it is a histe 

of literature. It was not, to be frank, a desicy. 
atum; but here it is and who would wish it away?) 


FRANK KERMQDE 


Pro Bono Pubico 


Brigitte Bardot and the Lolita Syndrome. By 
Simone de Beauvoir. (Deutsch and Weidp- 
feld and Nicolson, 10s. 6d.) 


Now then, what have we here? Well, to begn 
with we have something most jolly and acce}t- 
able, proper to go in the Christmas stocking sf 
all very big boys, to wit, thirty-four pictures of 
the head of Mlle Brigitte Bardot and fifty-one 
pictures of other bits of her. The bits in questia 
range over most of Mile Bardot, with particulir 
emphasis on that bit and those bits. One of tle 
pictures, for instance, shows the former coverd 
by the corner of a sheet, while the latter ae 
covered by the head and shoulders of a young 
man. Several show her in a low-cut dress or 
bathing costume, leaning forward the better jo 
display what she has got, which is a good ded. 
Several more show her sinking back on to a bid 
with an inviting look on her face, and very litte 
on the rest of her. Others show her alrealy 
arrived on the bed, sometimes with a fried, 
sometimes not. Some show her lying on beachs, 
in one of which she is absolutely starkers. Nw 
she is being kissed, now hugged, now nuzzld. 
Many show her from the back, and all 
irresistibly to mind the story of the English 
Moral ReArmer, invited to confess at a Frenth 
rally of the faithful, who began his speed, 
‘Quand je regarde ma derriére, je vois qu’ele 
est divisée en deux parties.’ One of them—ny 
favourite—shows her in a shortie nightdras, 
supporting herself by clutching the door ofa 
gentleman’s wardrobe with one hand, while te- 
moving her panties with the other. (She maybe 
putting them on. But I don’t think so.) And viry 
nice too, and well worth half a guinea of aay- 
body’s money, and nothing for Messrs. Aniéré 
Deutsch and Weidenfeld and Nicolson to be 
ashamed of. 

So, then, that is what we have here. But itis 
not all we have here. We also have here an esay 
on Mlle Bardot by Mlle Simone de Beauvoir, and 
not since the death of Amanda Ros can there 
have been on earth a woman as awe-inspiringy 
devoid of any suspicion that she is making a fool 
of herself. We begin with simple ignorance. ‘With 
Audrey Hepburn, Francoise Arnoul, Marina 
Vlady, Leslie Caron and Brigitte Bardot the 
invented the erotic hoyden.’ Poor Mlle de 
Beauvoir, to take such an unlucky boss-shot right 
at the start! For anybody who imagines that the 
eminently bedworthy Bardot provides the same 
sort of screen image as the elfin, bush-baby 
charm of Miss Hepburn or the piquant-pixie 
attraction of Miss Caron ought to ask the opinion 
of the nearest man. Worse is to follow. ‘Seen 
from ‘behind, her slender, muscular, dancer’s 
body is almost androgynous.’ This means, if it 
means anything at all, which I doubt, that Mlle 
Bardot, from the back, could be mistaken for a 
man, Well, she couldn't. 

Mile de Beauvoir is a great hand, too, with the 
pompous, windy statement that wraps up either 
a plonking truism or a simple misunderstanding. 
‘It has often been said that her face has only one 
expression. It is true that the outer world is 
hardly reflected in it at all and that it does not 
reveal great inner disturbance. But that air of 
indifference becomes her. BB has not been 
marked by experience.’ But could it not be that 
Mile Bardot’s face has only one expression be- 
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cause she is in fact a rather dim little girl who 
finds it difficult to register any more? ‘She fol- 
lows her inclinations. She eats when she is 
hungry and makes love with the same uncere- 
monious simplicity.’ So, if the hideous truth must 
come out, do I. I also drink when I am thirsty, 
wrap up warmly when it snows, gargle when I 
have a sore throat, and fall about when I am 
drunk. So, as a matter of fact, does everyone else 
| know. What makes BB so different? Only, | 
suggest, the fact that she is being written about 
by one who seems to think that gibberish 
impresses according to the square of its incom- 
prehensibility. The very subtitle of the book—‘the 
Lolita syndrome’—exposes the hollowness of 
Mile de Beauvoir’s claim to know what she is 
talking about, for Lolita was not beautiful except 
to the warped Humbert, and she was emphati- 
cally not innocent—whereas Mlle de Beauvoir 
insists repeatedly on the innocence of Mlle Bardot, 
and androgynous from the back or not, she is 
certainly attractive. 

After a time, Mlle de Beauvoir’s high-minded 
maunderings cease to mean anything at all. ‘Her 
eroticism is not magical. but aggressive. ‘In a 
society with spiritualistic pretensions, BB appears 


as something deplorably materialistic and 
prosaic. “Vadim “de-situates”  sexual- 
ity... .’ And there are over 5,000 words of 


this. Why? What Mlle de Beauvoir is trying to 
do, it seems to me, is to convince herself—for I 
cannot imagine that anybody else needs convinc- 
ing—that the appeal of Mlle Bardot is a healthy 
one, and that we need extend no moral disappro- 
yal towards her or her audiences. Her defence 
does not impress, and qui s’excuse s’accuse. There 
is nothing complicated, profound, subtle about 
the appeal of Mlle Bardot. Her films are popular 
with men who like looking at very pretty girls 
with practically no clothes on. If I wanted to be 
as owlishly pompous as Mlle de Beauvoir, I 
could mutter about a society which can’t even 
want to get into bed with a bit of hot stuff with- 
out having its motives analysed in public. But 
instead I had better just say that I can whole- 
heartedly recommend pages thirty-nine to eighty- 
seven of this book, and shut up. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


The Woman and the Stork 


George Eliot: The Woman. By Margaret Cromp- 
ton. (Cassell, 25s.) 


THE publishers of this book have sent it down 
the slipway with the recommendation that ‘For 
any lover of the novels it will bring a new 
comprehension, and for the less partisan reader 
a story to rival any Victorian romance.’ Miss 
Crompton’s study is not the throbbing thing that 
this suggests, and she would certainly be unlikely 
to go along with Messrs. Cassell in considering 
han act of useful impartiality not to have read 
the works of her subject; but all the same, there 
isa grain of justice in the imputation of pop 
biography, as indeed the title leads one to twig. 
It is clear that under this head we shall get less 
about George Eliot’s novels than about her 
courageous and devoted affair with George 
Lewes, and less about her serene intellectual 
resources than about the self-mistrust that dogged 
her emotional life. Soft-eyed and equine, like 
some sad, benevolent Savonarola, the portrait 
on the jacket defines the content of the book; 
Miss Crompton gives a clear and warm account 
of what one can read in George Eliot’s face— 
the stress between her burly, mannish looks and 
her ardent and suggestible temperament—but not 
of what was in her mind. In the case of a novelist 
who, unlike Dickens or the Brontés, wrote 
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notably in conceptual terms, the bias seems inapt. 


So does the harping on her feminine psychology. | 


George Eliot’s genius has little to do with gender, 


and the decision to concentrate on the Woman is | 


rather limiting, as though Christ were to be 
studied under the title of ‘Jesus: the Jew.’ 
We gaze now through such a haze of appalled 


' 


sympathy at the plight of the Victorian woman | 


that we probably tend to make too much of the 
sex of heroines like Marian Evans: and Harriet 


Martineau and Florence Nightingale. It was the | 


unexceptional multitude who really suffered; the 
gifted and forthright were much more able than 
we sometimes suppose to force their own 


standards on their society, and perhaps almost | 


more free than they would have been seventy or 
eighty years later of the accretions of prejudice 
about career-women. George Eliot had many 
reservations about the self-conscious feminist, as 
one divines from the portrait of Dorothea in 
Middlemarch; she assumed the position of the 
intellectual to be her natural right, and on those 


terms freely made a number of enduring friend- | 


ships with men, including Herbert Spencer. What 
is remarkable about George Eliot has nothing to 
do with her sex: it is the sense of morality and 
of great affairs that fills the novels, the precise 
demands that she made of her art and her steady 
refusal of taboos, in her work as in her life. “True 
delineation is good art,’ as she said crossly when 
Harriet Martineau objected to a painting of a 
stork killing a toad. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


War and the Western Desert 


The Desert Generals. By Correlli Barnett. (Kim- 
ber, 30s.) 

The Foxes of the Desert. By Paul Carell. (Mac- 
donald, 30s.) 

A Full Life. By Lieut.-General Sir Brian Hor- 
rocks. (Collins, 25s.) 


HAVING suffered in my time from what may be 
called the global strategy of the book-rooms, I 
do not intend to say much about the strategical 
ideas put forward by these three authors. They 
have more knowledge of their subjects than I 
can hope to assemble in the time between re- 
ceiving their books and submitting copy; I only 
give a general reader’s impression. They all con- 
tain valuable accounts of the war in North 
Africa. Mr. Barnett covers the whole fighting 
period from 1940 to 1943; Mr. Carell (the 
pseudonym of a German writer) deals exclusively 
with the Afrika Korps; Sir Brian Horrocks’s auto- 
biography alone covers a large area of time. 

Mr. Barnett has three heroes whom he loves: 
General Sir Richard O’Conor, Field-Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, and Field-Marshal Rommel. 
He has two boldly drawn villains whom he hates 
like poison: Sir Winston Churchill and Field- 
Marshal Lord Montgomery. His book contains 
as well a vigorous and well-argued case for the 
defence of Major-General Dorman-Smith. 

His first chapter on Sir Richard O’Conor is a 
successful act of reparation. ‘The Forgotten 
Victor,’ as Mr. Barnett justly calls him, gave us 
our first laurels of the war, but his successes were 
popularly ascribed in Britain to Wavell alone, 
and after his capture in April, 1941, his name 
became obscure. Mr. Barnett shows compelling 
reasons for believing that O’Conor was the 
answer to Rommel, but less compelling is what 
he has to say of the ‘villain’ who undid O’Conor’s 
work. The plan (which, as Mr. Barnett forgets, 
was not Churchill’s alone) to send an army 
to Greece certainly gave Rommel his card of 
entry, but there is a possible case for the defence 
in the argument that the calamitous Greek expedi- 
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The Year Book 
of World Affairs 
1960 


Edited by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger 


The 1960 edition contains the full text of 
the controversial speech by Sir John 
Cowley, Future Trends in Warfare ...a 
topical study by William H. Lewis, North 
Africa in Ferment . . . a timely survey, 
Economic Relations between the United 
States and Latin America by Virgil Salera 

. and other important articles and 
features. 


Published under the auspices of The London 
Institute of World Affairs. 50s. 


A Guide to doing 
Business in the 
European 


Common Market 
France & Belgium 


Rita E. Hauser and 
Gustave M. Hauser 


Here is an indispensable basic guide for. 
business men, lawyers and others seeking 
to understand the Common Market Treaty. . 
This volume—on France and Belgium— 
firstly analyses the treaty in its historical, 
economic, political and legal aspects, and 
goes on to discuss the future of the free 
trade area. The next two volumes in this 
series will deal with Germany and Luxem- 
bourg, Italy and the Netherlands. 50s. 


British Labour 
and ‘ 

Public Ownership 
Herbert E. Weiner 


The coming Labour Party conference 
makes this comprehensive survey doubly 
important and topical. The author traces 
the growth of the idea of public ownership 
as reflected in the programmes and 
policies of the British labour movement, 
and shows how this idea has changed over 
the last ninety years. 25s. 
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tion returned enough political reward to make it 
worth while. Mr. Barnett need not agree, but he 
should have presented the argument as a serious 
one. His dramatic sense can play him false. His 
villains must not only be villainous but imbecile. 

This black-and-white drawing spoils his other- 
wise excellent study of Auchinleck. He gives no 
emphasis to the fact that on two occasions 
(November, 194), and May, 1942) the Prime 
Minister most wisely urged the C-in-C to take 
permanent command of the Eighth Army. In the 
end, circumstances forced Auchinleck to do this, 
and the result was a victorious action which was 
decisive for the outcome of the war. But if only 
he had taken the earlier advice, a magnificent 
Alexander-Auchinleck combination would have 
been inevitable, so far as anyone can see. Mr. 
Barnett is right to admire Auchinleck un- 
reservedly, for he is among the best men ever 
produced by the British Army. But he does him 
no honour by sliding over facts which tell little 
against Auchinleck and say much for the 
perspicacity of his critics. 

This factious short-sightedness comes near to 
destroying an interesting book when the author’s 
supreme villain, Lord Montgomery, is dragged 
on to the stage. His last chapter, ironically 
entitled ‘Military Messiah, has much the same 
faylts as Mr. Aldington’s Lawrence of Arabia. 
Prejudice is given free rein: nothing done by the 
nasty man was or possibly could have been right; 
no jeer is too cheap. Angry writing of this kind 
usually defeats its object. Mr. Barnett not only 
becomes naively sententious but contradicts him- 
self so much in his fury that previous and excel- 
lent things, notably his defence of Dorman- 
Smith and his superb analysis of the flaws in our 
military tradition, lose force. Mr. Barnett’s main 
proposition is that Montgomery’s_ greatest 








The Gricketer’s 
Companion 


Edited by ALAN ROSS 


‘Immensely refreshing. I found my en- 
thusiam being recharged all the way through 
the most ambitious cricket anthology I have 
comeacross.’ David Sheppard (Sunday Times) 
‘A noble compendium .. . happy, catholic, 
beautifully evocative. Nothing could be 
more fun.’ Bernard Hollowood (Punch) 
‘A feast indeed’ Patrick Morrah (Baily 
Telegraph). 560 pages, illustrated, 25s. 


A Flag in the Map 


JOHN BRANFIFLD 


‘If charm and sincerity and sheer niceness 
could make a best seller out of any first novel, 
then A Flag in the Map should be reprinting 
from now till Christmas.’ Peter Green 
(Daily Telegraph). 

‘Quite remarkable perceptiveness. He re- 
veals the truly comic in the human situation.’ 
Glasgow Herald. 16s. 
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African battle was not only bungled (the German 
author disagrees), but was fought solely for a 
political object. This is asking for a large re- 
adjustment of ideas, which needs for acceptance 
a literary skill not shown here. Still refraining 
from book-room strategy, I can say that nothing 
I have read about war-time Africa, including the 
three books under review, leads me to agree with 
Mr. Barnett’s ungrammatical and extraordinarily 
pompous conclusion that ‘the famous second 
battle of Alamein must therefore, in my view, go 
down in history as an unnecessary battle.’ 

Everything that Mr. Barnett says about 
Auchinleck’s magnificent Alamein victory is 
substantiated by Mr. Carell’s competent, journal- 
istic and sometimes shamefully novelettish 
book, evidently the result of wide research. On 
the second battle of Alamein he differs from 
Mr. Barnett on many points, notably in regard- 
ing Montgomery as a great and formidable 
general. He hero-worships Rommel but, unlike 
Mr. Barnett, he does not skid over the awkward 
issue that the hero fought for an abominable 
cause. All Rommel’s admirers want to excuse his 
defeat, and the great excuse remains, and must 
always remain, Montgomery’s superiority in men 
and material. But in addition Mr. Carell gives 
what, to the best of my knowledge, is a new side- 
light: that the death in July of a certain Captain 
Seebohm, commander of a ‘listening company,’ 
deprived Rommel of his ‘tactical ears.’ 

The Foxes of the Desert wonderfully gives the 
‘feel’ of desert warfare, as do the African chap- 
ters in Sir Brian Horrocks’s autobiography. His 
book is mostly jovial recollection of a very full 
life, with shrewd comment, the sort of book 
readers expect from an intelligent extrovert. He 
commanded 13th Corps at the vital battle of 
Alam Halfa, an admired action of which Mr. 
Barnett says ‘the Eighth Army faced an’ easy 
task.’ He makes some serious contribution to 
history. He alone of these three writers pro- 
vides a convincing solution to the riddle 
of Auchinleck’s supposed retreat-policy . after 
Alamein I. His book carries the story to the 
end of the war, and he tells how, after it was 
over, his loyalty was called in question because 
he flouted our insane anti-fratting instructions. 
The press reported a party which he organised in 
Hanover for German children—and there was a 
howl of British rage. Most readers will agree with 
what Sir Brian’s German escort said to him when 
he was a prisoner in the First World War: ‘the 
farther from the front you get, the more bellicose 
and beastly the people become.’ 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Tales ot Two Cities 


The South Sea Bubble. By John Carswell. 
(Cresset Press, 30s.) 


The City. By Paul Ferris. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


It is astonishing to think that a man born in the 
time of the last Stuart could have been appren- 
ticed, in 1711, as. a stockbroker’s clerk in a City of 
London as real and as lively as it is today. This 
was the year when the South Sea Company 
received its first charter for trading with the 
Spanish territories in South America (including 
the slave trade, out of which it never made a 
profit). There was already a Bank of England 
making loans to the Government and managing 
its debt, surrounded, too, with its aura of prestige 
and mystery. There was already a stock exchange 
with jobbers and brokers noisily dealing in stocks 
and shares in the coffee houses in and around 
Change Alley. There were already City tycoons 
floating companies for all sorts of purposes— 
insurance, salvage schemes, steam pumps, a tin- 
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plate process, waterproofs, a machine-gun inje 
tion. There were already shady financiers aig 
gullible public. There was the same atmosphere ¢ 
‘boom’ as there is today in Throgmorton Stre#4 
the same kind of fashionable gambling in equij 
shares run up to the same fantastically high ery 
ings-price ratios as the popular electronic-mig 

stocks on Wall Street. The only difference w 
that the big gamblers then were generally ir th 
highest places—the Government, the Houg of 
Lords and the royal household. King Georg | 
himself was made formal Governor of the Sut) 
Sea Company and his son and his misteag 
made ‘killings’ out of the stock. 


The jump from the old Carolingian City of 
London to an almost modern financial ce 
was the result of the amazing commercial revd 
tion of the time, which brought with it th 
invention of the joint stock. company technig 
And the age, bursting with new ideas of compu} 
promotion and business enterprise, had j 
Keynesian expounder of new economic theory i 
the brilliant John Law, who revolutionised th 
French financial system but was unable to on 
trol the inflation he started. All this is vel 
explained by John Carswell in the best and mos 
scholarly account of the South Sea Bubble whic 
has yet been written. 

The conventional view of the bubble as a kind 
of historical freak, a super-swindle foisted ma 
gullible public by an unscrupulous set of (ity 
swindlers, is not the one Mr. Carswell tates, 
That was the myth which took root in the peiod 
of suspicion and despair following the collapse 
of the boom in 1720. Swift expressed it in his 
stanzas on the South Sea Project: 


As fishes on each other prey, 

The great ones swallowing up the small 
So fares it in the Southern Sea, 

The whale directors eat up all. 


But Mr. Carswell makes it clear that the wav: of 
confidence on which the South Sea Companywas 
floated was part of the European commetial 
revolution. ‘Politically speaking,’ he says, ‘the 
South Sea scheme was a marvellous synthess of 
finance, commerce and foreign policy.’ There was 
nothing improper at that time in the idea of 
exchanging Government debt for the stock of a 


chartered company. John Law had already) 
thought of it and the new Bank of England had) 
clothed it with the garment of respectability. In-| 
deed, the Bank bid £54 million for the debt con-} 


tract and forced the South Sea Company to 
counter-bid £74 million, which was its undoing. 

What made it so reprehensible was the corrup- 
tion and bribes which accompanied the fiml 
grant of the Government debt contract to tle 
South Sea directors in 1719. Charles Stanhop, 
the Treasury Secretary, had £10,000 of stoa 
transferred to him by Robert Knight, the Com 
pany’s cashier. Twelve Members of Parliament 
‘after conversations in taverns and coaches,’ haé 
£39,000 of stock credited to them at prices vary 
ing from 175 to 200. John Aislabie, the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, the most odious 0 
the politicians, received £45,000, which ht 
subsequently had to disgorge. The first issue 
of stock was made at 300; the second at 400. 
With feverish speculation and bullish rumours 
the’ market price rose rapidly, but with big fluctua- 
tions, until it reached 1,000. The third (£5 million) 
issue of the stock was actually made at 1,000. 

But in the summer of 1720 the market began 
to break when other bubble companies got into 
trouble. The panicky directors tried to bolster 





up the market with promises of huge dividends, 
but by September the stock had fallen -to 410. 
Rumours that the Bank of England was coming 
to the rescue caused a brief rally to 675, but 
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when the Bank refused to budge the stock fell 
to 175. Families throughout the country were 
ruined. Many peers were cleaned out. The Duke 


‘ of Portland, perhaps the richest of the lot, had 


to take a colonial governorship and work: it 
took two generations for the family fortunes to 
recover. An embittered House of Commons 
brought the main culprits to justice; but business 
enterprise in England was killed until the Indus- 
trial Revolution got under way towards the end of 
the century. Only a few lucky speculators made 
huge profits by selling the bubble stock near the 
top of the market, notably Hoare’s Bank and the 
old Duchess of Marlborough. 

The City has seen similar goings-on in recent 
times with outrageous company promotions and 
stock exchange booms. But the leaders of 
the great City institutions are now eminent in 
integrity and sensitive of their public responsi- 
bilities. Politics and finance are no longer 
crookedly mixed up. All this is testified to by the 
latest journalist interviewer, Mr. Paul Ferris, who 
says that he started and ended his inquiry with 
a moderate bias against the City but acquired a 
respect for ‘its hard core of reality.” What this 
means I do not know. The City is in business to 
make money and would quickly lose it if it did 
not take its very dull jobs very seriously. As in 
other walks of life you will find in the City every 
sort—toughs, comics, liberals, reactionaries, fools 
and brilliant financiers—and I do not know that 
Mr. Ferris helps us by introducing, in hastily 
snatched interviews, such characters as the 
‘important’ banker who said that Suez was such 
an humiliation because ‘the average man in 
England regards the Egyptian as something that 
lives in a tree.” The publishers do Mr. Ferris a 
great disservice by attaching to the wrapper the 
over-complimentary opinions of some _ well- 
known people. Mr. Ferris has certainly not ‘dealt 
with the City of London as Lytton Strachey 
with Queen Victoria.’ Nor is he ‘a modern May- 
hew.’ He is a good journalist with a facile pen 
and if anyone who has read the excellent South 
Sea Bubble wants to know what City financiers 
and speculators are like today, he can get a 
superficial view from Mr. Ferris. But he will not 
get any correct idea of the important role of the 
City in the national economy as Mr. Carswell 
gives it for another age. 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


The Way to Palestine 


The Inspector. By Jan de Hartog. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 

The Letter in a Taxi. By Louise de Vilmorin. 
Translated by Francis Wyndham. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Way to Colonos. By Kay Cicellis. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) 

The Double Blind. By John Rowan Wilson. 
(Collins, 16s.) 


THe hero of The Inspector is a middle-aged 
policeman in the Dutch CID, reminiscent of 
Maigret in his doggedness and qualms but a 
failure to his wife and superiors. His moment 
of crisis comes, just after the last war, with Anna, 
a sick Jewish girl he has rescued from a white- 
slaver: seized by pity, he promises to smuggle 
her into Palestine. His decision, which means 
abandoning both home and job, is felt by him 
as compensation for a lifetime of hesitancies and 
the journey they undertake together becomes a 
sort of latterday pilgrims’ progress. It is a painful, 
tender voyage, with an idyll on a barge threading 
the canals of Belgium and France, anguished 
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plots and counterplots in Tangier, and a final 
agony on the filthy trawler taking them to the 
Promised Land. Mr. de Hartog conjures up the 
passing scenes deftly and at first hand, and there 
are some craggy human portrayals: Brandt, the 
harsh Bible-reading bargee who softens under 
Anna’s gaiety; Van der Pink, the Jew-runner in 
Tangier who exacts an ironic price from the 
Inspector. As a picaresque traveller’s log with 
overtones of pursuit and evasion, it would already 
be a very entertaining and informative book. 

But the relationship of the man and girl gives 
it another dimension and, in the process, some 
odd distortions of perspective. For, in a central 
episode of sheer horror, the girl is shown to have 
undergone unimaginable treatment in a ‘medical 
research’ camp. This is done with such allusive 
intensity that the Inspector’s moral scrupulous- 
ness—he encourages Anna to choose mercy over 
revenge, Palestine rather than the white hospitals 
of America and evidence for the Nuremberg 
trials—is bound to seem over-delicate and even 
unpleasantly self-regarding. And yet even this 
moral confusion is almost redeemed at the last 
moment by the clever and touching use of a 
surprise symbol: an Israeli tank. Any writer 
strong on boats, lonely men and morality tends 
to be compared with Conrad. Mr. de Hartog is 
a long way from such spiritual and creative 
subtleties; much of his nobility is too lofty and 
easily held for life; but his anger and compassion 
are genuine and unliterary and the particular 
brand of hopeful, intelligent romanticism he has 
to offer is in short supply just now in English 
letters. 

The Letter in a Taxi is a not very elegant piece 
of social anecdotage, just the sort of thing to 
appeal to a concierge with aspirations. Louise de 
Vilmorin’s famous style (the film of Madame 
de . . . did have a style of its own, and perhaps 
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these books are best as a provocation to pro- 
ducers) shows itself in a series of worldly, impre- 
cise asides—‘Madame Doublard-Despaumes has 
reached the age when women dye their hair’— 
embedded in passages of hothouse posturing: 

I can also imagine that you will visit my little 
empire furtively, holding between your thumb 
and forefinger the stem of a remorse, still in 
flower, that you picked while coming through my 
garden! 

Cécilie loses a letter; a young man finds it, black- 
mails her into meeting him, they -fall in love, 
mate and separate. I think she leaves him because 
she loves her husband, too, in her own madcap 
way. There are one or two good waspish ex- 
changes and a minimal dexterity is exercised in 
the plotting, but the general tone can be inferred 
from the fact that the well-born amorous ladies 
are given to confessing all to their hairdressers. 

Two brief mentions: in The Way to Colonos, 
Kay Cicellis ostensibly takes three myths handled 
by the Greek playwrights and refashions them 
into long short stories. She suggests why she 
did this in a foreword, but I’m still unclear. The 
event, however, justifies her. The stories are 
contemporary, chilly and alive: an old, broken 
man and his daughter, doomed to renew each 
other’s guilt; another daughter bound remorse- 
lessly to a fat, sleazy tart of a mother; a ‘hero’ 
of the Resistance play-acting in exile. The Double 
Blind is conventional but well made, perfunc- 
torily exploring the triangular relationship of 
Martin, a bacteriologist, his wife and their mutual 
friend, the narrator. The friend is sent out to the 
tropical island of Batou by the British Govern- 
ment to check up on some experiments Martin 
is conducting on the natives. Suspense just keeps 
one’s head above the dull surf of cliché and 
there is an enthralling account of an operation. 


JOHN COLEMAN 








COMPANY MEETING 





PURNELL & SONS LIMITED 


The 26th Ordinary General Meeting of Purnell & 
Sons Limited will be held on September 30 in Lon- 
don. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. W. Harvey: 

It gives me pleasure to submit to you the Accounts 
of the Company for 1959 and to be able to report 
that although there was the dispute in the industry 
within the year the Group Profit, before charging 
Taxation, shows an increase of £23,808 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

After providing £372,058 for Taxation, and for the 
interests of the Minority Shareholders, the balance 
of profit is £363,039 compared with £327,260 in the 
preceding year. 

The year’s profit together with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year after adjustment of 
tax over reserved in previous years and deducting 
the interim dividend of 5% paid in September 1959 
brings the amount available for allocation to 
£899,206 from which your Directors have provided 
for Dividends to Members of £178,240 leaving » 
balance to be carried forward of £720,966, an in- 
crease of £165,287. 

In announcing at the last Annual General Meet- 
ing the distribution of cne New Ordinary Share for 
each Ordinary Share held I anticipated that it would 
be possible to pay a 174% dividemd_on the increased 
Capital. | am pleased to report that it has, in fact, 
been possible to recommend 183%. 


WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting in April 
1960 the Members authorised an offer to be made on 
behalf of the Company for the Preferred Ordinary 


and the Deferred Ordinary shares of Waterlow & 
Sons Limited. During the negotiations which followed 
it became clear that to obtain an effective majority of 
Waterlow shares with voting rights it would be 
necessary to make an offer also to the holders of the 
Preference shares. Your Company now has effective 
voting control of Waterlow & Sons Limited and by 
arrangement the Board of that Company has been 
reconstituted to include three Purnell directors in 
addition to myself as Chairman. Although much re- 
organisation and stimulation is necessary, your 
Directors are confident that this will prove to be a 
sound investment. 

You are to be asked at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting which will follow the Annual General Meet- 
ing to approve a resolution excluding the Loan Issue 
made for the part acquisition of Waterlow’s shares 
from the borrowing powers under the Articles to 
enable your Company to have available adequate 
financial resources for the conduct of the business. 


PROSPECTS 

The position of trading during the current year is 
slightly in advance of the corresponding period in 
1959. Furthermore, our associated Companics are 
also making progress during the current year. Sub- 
ject, therefore, to any unforeseen circumstances 
between now and the end of the year, we may look 
forward to another successful year. 

I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues on the Board, 
all of whom are full-time executives, and to express 
my thanks to the staff and to all employees for their 
services and co-operation, without which in this ex- 
ceptionally difficult year the results shown by the 
accounts could not have been attained. 
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Are We Competitive? 


By NICHOLAS 


Support for my plea to Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd to reduce Bank 
rate to 54 per cent. this week or 
a\ next came in timely fashion 
from the London and Cambridge 
‘Economic Service.* In a forceful 
summing-up the editor came to 
the conclusion that a Bank rate 
as high as 6 per cent. brought no 
benefit, under present circum- 
stances, sufficient to justify the 
extra cost which it entailed—that the once-for-all 
gain to the reserves was directly related to an 
increase in short-term debts which would be 
called in if a run on the reserves subsequently 
developed. The root of our present troubles, he 
said, seemed to be that Britain was not quite 
competitive enough in the markets of the world 
—including her own. 

This is the very disturbing suggestion which 
Mr. A. C. L. Day made in a detailed analysis of 
our balance of payments malaise. The relative 
weakness of our competitive position has been 
brought home by the disappointing export per- 
formance of the first half of the year and by the 
rapid increase in our imports of manufactures, 
especially those in the production of which British 
firms should have comparative advantages. There 
was no indication, he added, that- the recent 
liberalisation of the import trade was responsible 
for more than a limited part of the total import 
increase. I have condensed the tables he gave into 
six headings: 

UK Imports—IN £ MILLIONS 
Ist half Ist half % 








1959 1960 increase 
Cars and chassis! : oo 17.4 190.0% 
Clothing (ex. stockings)? 18.8 31.0 64.5% 
Scientific instruments’ .. 10.7 16.3 52.3% 
Ist half 1st half % 
1958 1960 increase 
Machinery (non-electric)® 65.3 97.4 49.2% 
Electrical apparatus® .. 13.9 24.7 77.7% 
Chemicals* as -- 02 87.5 45.3% 


1 Mainly liberalised from all sources late 1959. 
2 Mainly liberalised from dollar sources late 1959. 
3 Mainly liberalised from dollar sources 1958-59. 


As the detailed figures showed that imports in- 
creased more or less equally. whether they came 
from recently liberalised sources or not, it was 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the recent 
upsurge was due to a more fundamental cause— 
the non-competitiveness of British prices. It must 
be remembered that the foreign manufactures 
imported so freely have had to jump a compara- 
tively high tariff fence—for example, optical glass 
and cameras, 50 per cent.; motor-cars, 30 per 
cent.; organic chemicals, 30 per cent.; clocks and 
watches, 30 per cent.; gramophones, radio and 
TV sets, 20 per cent.; switch-gear and cables, 20 
per cent.; shirts and dresses, 20 per cent.; electric 
motors, 174 per cent.; pumps, boilers and trucks, 
174 per cent.; cotton and wool fabrics, 174 per 
cent.; refrigerators and electrical machinery, 15 
per cent.; machine tools and cash registers, 10 
per cent. If these foreign goods can enter our 
well-protected islands and displace British goods 





* Supplement to the Times Review of Industry for 
September. 
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in increasingly large quantities, clearly something 
is wrong. 

As Mr. Day remarks, the trouble may be that 
sterling is overvalued relatively to some curren- 
cies or some currencies may be undervalued 
relatively to sterling. What is certain is that if our 
exports continue to fail to pay for these increased 
imports and our growing capital commitments 
overseas—in foreign aid, private investment and 
debt repayments—then we must face up to some 
awkward decisions. Either we must change our 
liberalisation policy and increase our protection 
—a very backward step. Or we must limit capital 
exports by tighter exchange regulations or 
an overseas capital issues control. (Why allow 
the property millionaires to buy or build sky- 
scrapers in New York?) Or we must discourage 
private overseas investment by taxation. Or 
we must reduce government military expenditure 
abroad. Or we must apply to the IMF—in com- 
pany, we hope, with the US—for a currency re- 
alignment. Or we must reduce our internal level 
of activity to a point below full employment 
(that is, deliberately increase unemployment) so 
that imports fall under the pressure of a recession. 

In the opinion of the editor of this Economic 
Service, with which I wholeheartedly agree, the 
last step, which would involve drastic deflation, 
would be a very expensive way of gaining some 
relief. It would discourage the developments 
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which might offer a long-term solution, such a 
the launching of new export products or th 
increase in capacity of such products as shee 
steel, the shortage of which has hitherto cause 
our imports to swell and our exports to b 
restricted. Obviously we cannot afford to stoy 
growth and discourage enterprise. If we continu 
much longer with excessively dear money ani 
a severe credit squeeze we shall do both. 

Bank rate must come down as a start t 
53 per cent. But I do not agree with th 
editor that the Treasury should also remow 
the hire-purchase controls immediately. The 
domestic demand for motor-cars still needs 
restraining, for it is the motor industry which is 
exerting the dangerous pressures in the labour 
market. There is little likelihood that the in- 
creased capacity of the British motor industry 
will not be absorbed in the near future, but if 
the home demand falls the squeeze will fall on 
imports, as it should do. The hire-purchase con- 
trols, which properly affect a narrow range of 
trades which have been exerting labour pressure, 
should be continued until the next Budget. But 
very dear money affects every trade adversely 
(including those we wish to foster) and a credit 
squeeze, if maintained too long, damps down 
every sort of enterprise. It is a miracle that it has 
not already begun to reduce investment. But the 
Treasury should not flirt with dangers of this sort 
It should not go courting a recession. It should 
follow’ the example of the American monetary 
authorities and start making money cheaper and 
easier right now so as to ward off the recession 
which may creep across the Atlantic. 


Finland: One Over the Seven 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HO is the most famous Finn of all time? 
Sibelius, Nurmi, Mannerheim in some 
order would probably be the first three. But who 
the top ten would be is anybody’s guess. This 
failure to make their number with the outside 
world depresses the Finns considerably. They 
see themselves out on a Nordic limb, cut off 
from both the Six and the Seven and far too 
close to the USSR for their comfort. Politically 
their situation has forced them to follow a policy 
of strict neutrality. This has meant no Marshall 
Aid, and a tendency to lean over backwards not 
to offend the Soviets. Now, from reports of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches in Helsinki it looks 
as though the Finns are again going to be tested. 
The country is reasonably prosperous; unemploy- 
ment is low, the inflation of the 1950s has been 
brought under control, the value of both exports 
and imports is increasing, and the cost of living 
has only gone up two points in two years. All this 
should add up to a relaxed, contented society— 
a little bored, perhaps, at living amidst so many 
conifers and lakes, but with no grave economic 
problems to worry about. But both in industry 
and in trade, Finland has difficulties ahead. 
About a third of Finland’s industries depend 
on wood. The trend has been towards doing more 
and more to the wood before exporting it. Paper, 
pulp, fibreboard, cellulose and other industrial 
products are much more profitable exports than 
pit props or sawn wood; in all these things 


Finland with its lower wage structure has up te 
now been able to compete with the Swedes and 
Norwegians in the British market, which takes 
from a fifth to a quarter of its total exports. But 
the setting up of the European Free Trade 
Association has introduced a new element; on 
July 1 the Seven cut their tariffs on trade with 
each other by 20 per cent. To keep in the running 
the Finns had to cut their prices on dutiable 
goods. 

This means that although Finland still has some- 
thing in hand in the forest industries, in engineer- 
ing and metal working—where all raw materials 
have to be imported—things are becoming 
difficult. Home sales are carried on safely enough 
behind a tariff hedge, but a market of just over 
four million people is not big enough to employ 
industries using mass-production techniques. 
Short runs are the most wasteful way of using 
factory machinery and labour. So unless the 
makers of heavy trucks, bicycles, pumps, paper- 
making machinery, refrigerators, pottery and 
ceramics can increase exports they are going to 
find their costs rising. And the tariff charges in 
the EFTA hit manufactured goods hardest. 

Finnish industry, too, is short of capital. On 
its present scale the amounts that can be ploughed 
back are not enough for modernisation and 
expansion. If exports could be built up, foreign 
concerns—Swedish, German, even British—might 
be tempted to invest in Finnish industry. But these 
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things have to be done in the right order. The 
sequence of no EFTA, no exports, no capital 
must be reversed; and at the moment the Finns 
show no signs of being able to do this. 

The reason for their hesitation is that peaceful 
co-existence in a cold climate has made them 
very wary. From 20 to 25 per cent. of their trade 
is tied up in bilateral agreements with the Soviet 
bloc. This involves imports of oil, steel, cotton 
and grain, as well as the chromy Moskvitch cars 
that are so common in Helsinki just now. Going 
the other way are most of the ships built at the 


Helsinki and Turku yards, timber, paper, 
machinery of various kinds and some dairy 
produce. 


Some Finnish businessmen prefer trading with 
Russia because it means signing a single contract 
for a year’s output. They find this much more fun 
than going round selling the same amount piece- 
meal in the European markets. The catch is that 
the Russians can cut off this trade at any time 
just to emphasise a political point—as they did 
to the Finnish shipbuilders in 1958 when all 
orders were cancelled overnight. Smiling, friendly 
Mr. Khrushchev is now doing the same thing 
again. The Finns have been told that their desire 
to enter EFTA would be considered sympatheti- 
cally by the Soviets; but there is more in this than 
meets the eye. Although the USSR is not a mem- 
ber of GATT, its trade with Finland is on a 
‘most favoured nation’ basis; and if Finland joins 
EFTA the Russians might ask for the same treat- 
ment from the seven member countries. In other 
words, Mr. Khrushchev, while patting the Finns 





COMPANY MEETING 





WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
MILLS. LIMITED 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS 





THE 2ist annual general meeting of West Cumber- 
land Silk Mills Limited was held on September 8 
in London, THe Rt. Hon. Lorp WILMOT OF 
SELMESTON, P.C., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Your Company has continued its steady progress. 
Both turnover and profit figures show an improve- 
ment on the previous year. 

The year 1959 proved a memorable one for the 
British Textile Industry. The general revival in the 
trade, coupled with the scrapping of redundant 
machinery enabled production capacity to be more 
fully employed and brought about marked improve- 
Ment in the results shown by many Companies. 

Your Company, however, caters for a more 
individual demand than most and has of necessity 
to maintain an elastic capacity capable of rapid 
adaptation to changing circumstances. For that 
reason it, happily, has not undergone the fluctuations 
experienced by many other concerns. 

Amongst our Subsidiary Companies, those in 
Australia are by far the most important. They have 
increased their turnover considerably and are hoping 
for a further increase this year. They have moved 
into new and larger premises and we are hoping for 
even better results in the future. 

Since the close of the financial year, the turnover 
shows a small increase over the previous correspond- 
ing period. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
final dividend of 16%, making with the interim 
dividend of 8%, a total of 24%, less tax, was 
approved. 


16. 
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on the head, has the means of making member- 
ship of EFTA difficult if not impossible for them. 
The Finns now have to approach the Seven to 
find out how their trading arrangements with the 
Soviet bloc would affect their membership of 
the EFTA. Mr. Khrushchev has posed a problem 
not only for the Finns but for the Seven as well. 


Investment Notes 


-By CUSTOS 


HIS week the bull market in equities received 
fe check. It seems that one or two fences will 
have to be jumped before it makes a big stride 
forward. The first is the fear of an American 
recession. This is not a very difficult fence be- 
cause the last time the Americans had an indus- 
trial recession, their gross national income went 
on rising (thanks to the ‘built-in’ stabilisers) and 
world trade was not appreciably affected. The 
most likely British interest to suffer is the motor 
industry, whose exports to the US have already 
fallen badly. The next, more awkward, fence is 
the probability that the Treasury will push the 
huge denationalisation issue of Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins on to the market this autunin. Steel 
shares are already suffering. If they come back 
much further I advise a purchase of THOMAS 
FIRTH AND JOHN BROWN on a dull day. This maker 
of special alloy steels and forgings owns William 
Beardmore and a half interest in Firth Vickers 
Stainless Steel. Demand for its products has re- 
covered sharply this year, thanks to the recovery 
in the capital goods trades, and the company is 
at present engaged in a large expansion scheme 
which will modernise and add to its capacity in 


the rolling, casting and forging departments. An 


increased interim dividend of 5 per cent. has been 
paid and a | per cent. rise in the final, making a 
total of 12 per cent., is likely, with earnings cover- 
ing it four or five times. At 53s. the potential 
yield would be about 44 per cent. If the market 
falls again on the publication of bad export 
figures, this may provide a good opportunity to 
buy these shares. 


GUS and Stores 


I have lately favoured the store shares not 
affected by hire-purchase restrictions, such as 
MONTAGUE BURTON, but Mr. Wolfson’s report on 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES was very reassuring on 
this point. The proportion of their domestic hire- 
purchase sales is down to about 10 per cent. of 
the total. Last year £5.7 million was provided 
for unrealised profits on hire-purchase debts, 
making the total so deferred to £20.6 million. 
This should be collected, less collection charges, 
in the next few years; it is equivalent to about 
90 per cent. on the existing equity capital. Of the 
total of 2,675 stores, shops and depots, the house- 
hold stores, subject to hire-purchase restrictions, 
account for 565. In the year to March last there 
was an over-all increase of 8 per cent. in sales and 
10 per cent. in trading profits. Mr. Wolfson 
explained that future growth in profits would 
come, not from acquisitions, but from internal 
reorganisation and expansion. He hopes to lay 
out £25 million in the next five years on customer 
finance, new buildings -and equipment—apart 
from the £1 million spent annually on renova- 
tions. So far this year sales are ahead of those of 
the previous year. The interim dividend is to be 
raised from 74 per cent. to #24 per cent. to 
equalise, but the market is expecting the final to 
be maintained at 30 per cent., making 424 per 
cent. against 374 per cent. The 5s. ‘A’ shares at 
Sis. 6d. would then be yielding just over 4 per 
cent., which indicates that the present price is 
already discounting that probability. Any further 
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improvement in GUS would therefore be depen- 
dent on the market deciding to value this equity 
more On MARKS AND SPENCER lines. 


ATV 

The 5s. ‘A’ shares of ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 
have fallen 25 per cent. this year and have vir- 
tually made no recovery, although the yield at 
30s. is 84 per cent. on the 50 per cent. dividend 
which was last covered nearly twice. This is the 
more remarkable because Mr. Prince Littler, the 
chairman, regards the results as ‘eminently satis- 
factory.” The market is, however, depressed by 
the unpleasant fact that the point of saturation 
has been reached in advertising revenues—the 
increase in costs and slight cut in advertising time 
have so far been offset by increases in advertising 
charges which can hardly be pressed further—but 
there are other revenue-producing assets which 
can develop. The company has a £24 million 
Stake in BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION 
(whose equity the market values on a 3 per cent. 
yield basis); the Muzak subsidiary is shaping weil: 
so is the 50 per cent. interest in Pye Records; and 
the wholly-owned company producing television 
films (the largest in the UK) is making good 
progress.. Then there are the associated television 
companies in the US, Canada and Australia: 
the American investment is giving trouble, but 
the others are promising. The future is, ef course, 
clouded by the fact that the existing ITA licence 
falls in in July, 1964, and that a third channel is 
sooner or later to be introduced. All this causes 
the threat of a sharp drop in advertising revenues 
for the television companies. 


Company Notes 


OKES LTD., of Guildford, are best known as 

filtration and silencing engineers, but the 
group now covers the manufacture of processing 
and cleaning plant for a very wide range of pro- 
ducts and also owns two subsidiary companies 
making artificial legs and orthopedic appliances. 
Group profits have increased with a net profit 
(after tax) of £260,951 and a small increase in 
the dividend at 18} per cent. The chairman, Sir 
lan Stewart-Richardson, reports an excellent and 
well-spread order book, but with his statement of 
the dividend (which includes a 3 per cent. bonus) 
does not indicate what rate of dividend can be 
expected for the future on the capital now to 
be increased by a one-for-five scrip issue. The 
4s. ordinary shares at 19s. yield 3.9 per cent. on 
the 184 per cent. dividend. 

The name of ‘Oldham’ is well known to 
motorists, so many of whom use the batteries 
manufactured by Oldham and Son. Last year 
the company, due to circumstances beyond its 
control, suffered a setback, but for the year to 
March 31, 1960, pre-tax profits have risen by as 
much as 40 per cent. The chairman, Mr. John 
Oldham, reports that considerable progress has 
been made in countries overseas—Australia, 
India, South Africa and France. Im Australia 
there has been an important develepment, the 
formation of a company jointly with Dunlop 
Rubber, to promote and service the sales of bat- 
teries. The chairman indicates even better re- 
sults for the current year as he states that it is 
intended to pay the same dividend of 17} per 
cent. on the capital which is now to be increased 
by a one-for-two scrip issue. The net profit for 
the year (after tax) was £57,982. In five years’ 
time when i: arrives at its centenary there should 
certainly be even greater achievements to record. 
The Is. ordinary shares at 4s. 9d. new yield 3.7 
per cent., but a 174 per cent. dividend main- 
tained on the increased capital will produce the 
very attractive yield of 5.6 per cent. 
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Service Hatch 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Books about a childhood 
lived before 1920 always 
seem to be more about 
the servants than the 
grown-ups; every pattern 
of living, every custom, 
every habit adopted by 
parents in the drawing 
room had its: grotesque 
independent __ reflection 
below stairs. Small won- 
der that it is the servants 
who fascinate novelists 
like Henry Green and Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
But it is not only fiction. Diana Holman-Hunt, 
the grand-daughter of the painter, has just pro- 
duced an account (My Grandmothers and I, 
Hamish Hamilton, 21s.), essentially autobio- 
graphical, of a childhood spent juggling between 
two grandmothers which is almost as much a tale 
of two sets of servants. 

The two women were as unalike as they could 
well be, granted that they were sufficiently of the 
same class to be linked by marriage and still be 
on speaking terms. One grandmother lived in 
the country, in a house that smelled of violets 
and wax, where food was good and plentiful 
despite the First World War, where everything 
ran to plan. Visitors and grandchildren were ex- 
pected to be amusing: only Fowler, of all the 
servants, was allowed to scowl. The worst word 
in this grandmother’s vocabulary was ‘unsuitable’ 
and she applied it with particular frequency to 
Diana’s other grandmother, Mrs. Holman-Hunt. 

The painter’s widow, known as Gran, was in 
the strictest sense of the word a nut. Surrounded 
by valuable pictures, she lived in a mouldering 
house half-swathed in dust-sheets. Partly because 
there was a war on but also partly on some 
obscure grounds of health, she lived off mar- 
garine and saccharine and stinking stale Chinese 
eggs and boiled bones. Life there was all pictures 
and visits to the Tate and reminiscences of 
Johnny Millais and ‘that stupid Gabriel Rossetti’ 
and At Homes which were prepared with the 
aid of a couple of borrowed Boy Scouts. 

The one resident skivvy was Helen, a slut 
almost incapable, from long lack of practice, 
of producing a square meal. Fowler, of the other 
household, despised her. ‘I'd be obliged if you'd 
tell the under-housemaid to steam Miss Diana’s 
velveteens and mind she keeps her kettle off the 
lace,’ she would say as she delivered Diana to the 
London house; knowing perfectly well that there 
was no under-housemaid. 

Both households treated the servants well—in 
a way. Helen was always referred to as ‘good 
Helen,’ Diana’s trunk was left in the hall 
throughout a fortnight-long visit in order to spare 
Helen the labour of carrying it upstairs. In the 
country household, when the traditional serving 
maid acquired the traditional bulge under the 
apron, they did not turn her out into the cold, 
cold snow: on the contrary, they scoured the 
countryside to bring her back when she ran away. 





Helen in her dank area kitchen stamping 
wearily on the black beetles was the measure of 
the dingy housekeeping that went with all 
the art and high-minded living; but there was 
only one of her, and Diana did at least see a 
good deal of that grandmother. In the other 
household, it was the servants who mattered 
most. Fowler, lacing Diana into a harness de- 
signed to keep her shoulders straight, long after 
the grown-ups had forgotten she had been told 
to wear it; Arthur perpetually saying ‘’Ark ’ark 
the lark’ (‘He picked it up in the dining-room’); 
Hannah who with the others bought Diana a 
beloved blue teddy-bear (‘ “My little love,” said 
Hannah. “He seems a funny thing to me; we just 
took Miss Fowler’s word” ’). These are the people 
who made up Diana’s life. When the London 
grandmother whisks her into hospital just in time 
to. have her appendix out, Fowler called it 
tommy-rot; Fowler thought learning the Lord’s 
Prayer in French was tommy-rot too—and it 
was Fowler’s standard the child accepted. Diana’s 
cousin and only friend Priscilla lived in terror 
of a nurse who punished her by drenching her 
head under the cold tap. Appeal to parents was 
impossible, because of the torture nurse could 
inflict during A Month’s Notice. 


Thought for Food 
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One is left wondering whether the parents and 
grandparents who left discipline so much to the 
staff realised the colossal influence of the ser- 
vants’ views, the cruder servants’ hall interpre- 
tation of the drawing-room taboos; or whether 
they simply relied on the servants to enforce 
manners of which they themselves approved. 

It is a measure, for most of us, of the extent 
to which thorough domestic service is a thing 
of the past that we think of having maids simply 
in terms of having someone else to make the beds 
and chop the spinach. A book like this is a 
reminder that the very existence of servants im- 
posed a way of life. It was a life without privacy: 
weaknesses, deviations from the social norm 
were all instantly remarked; pas devant les 
domestiques became an unconscious code affect- 
ing people’s ideas of behaviour in everything. 
It was a life of regularity: it was unfair to the 
servants to be late for meals, and only sluts like 
Helen could be expected to cope with mad and 
inconvenient whims. In theory, the unpleasant 
tasks were delegated, the pleasures of life re- 
tained; but possibly things never separated out 
quite so neatly; the nursemaid got half the love 
as Well as all the chores, the port-breathing butler 
was more likely to attract a child’s confidence 
than the violet-scented grandmother. It is per- 
haps some meagre consolation for grinding 
away at the cooking and washing-up nowadays 
that women without servants keep all the possi- 
bilities in their own hands; for the ones who 
gave half of it away can never have been certain 
just which half it was that they lost. 


Taking Stock 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


NEARLY all English- 
women get panicky when 
a recipe calls for stock. 
Every time the word 
occurs in the cookery 
copy for a magazine or 
newspaper sure as fate 
there'll be a sub. on the 
‘blower’ asking, can she 
add ‘a bouillon cube will 
do’? I don’t think this 
feeling that stock is a 
worrying subject is pri- 
marily a hangover from: rationing. It existed, I 
fancy, long before the 1939 war, perhaps even 
before 1914. One can’t help wondering how 
much the cookery books of the late Victorian 
and Edwardian eras are to blame. 

The instructions in some of these books 





were enough to put off the most intrepid cook.” 


The 1891 edition of Mrs. Beeton’s Household 
Management (Mrs. Beeton herself had died in 
1865, and the instructions are emphatically not 
her own) told the cook that ‘everything in the 
way of meat, bones, gravies and flavourings that 
would otherwise be wasted’ should go into the 
stock-pot. ‘Shank-bone of mutton, gravy left over 
when the half-eaten leg was moved to another 
dish, trimmings of beefsteak that went into a 
pie, remains of gravies, bacon rinds and bones, 


poultry giblets, bones of roast meat, scraps of? 


vegetables . . . such a pot in most houses should 
be always on the fire.’ 

Heavens, what a muddy, greasy, unattractive 
and quite often sour and injurious brew must 
have emerged from that ever-simmering tub. 

There were, of course, also excellent recipes in 
the books for first and second stocks and broths 
made out of fresh ingredients, although, always 
with large households in mind, given in very 
large quantities. But somehow it was that stock- 
pot-cum-dustbin theory which stuck. So that 
gradually people have come to believe that unless 
they have large quantities of left-over meat and 
chicken carcases, bones and scraps, it’s no use 
setting about making stock. It’s a good excuse 
too. And a shilling spent on a superior sort of 
bouillon cube with a continental name will, with 
one blow, both expunge the guilt and conceal 
the ignorance upon which the manufacturers and 
advertisers of these things are relying. 

Well, will a bouillon cube ‘do’? 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it will do 
nothing. Not, that is, if what you are hoping for 
is the extra stimulative value which an extract 
of meat is supposed to give to a soup or stew; 
the advantage of the extra flavour, such as it is, 
seems to me very doubtful. 

If it is colouring you are after, then you will 
get it; salt, too; plus that curious prickly after- 
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taste which appears to be characteristic of every 
foodstuff in which monosodium glutamate 
figures. All harmless enough no doubt. And as 
a matter of fact I think many meat-soup substi- 
tutes are more acceptable taken straight, at times 
when warm liguid rather than food is what one 
needs, than when used in cooking. 

However, in the now remote days when nearly 
all basic ingredients were short, I used to use 
these cubes for soups; and other dishes which 
traditionally required stock. I even recommended 
some such product in a book. Too hastily. I soon 
found that every dish into which liquid made 
from a cube had entered had the same monoton- 
ous background flavour. (This would, of course, 
equally apply to pot-liquor, as the fluid from the 
stock-pot was called.) Pretty soon, I found, as 
no doubt many have found before and since, 
that the best way out of the difficulty was to use 
plain water instead of the missing stock, and to 
make up for the flavour thus lacking—and, 
incidentally, adding nutritive value and vitamins 
—-with a little of the then very precious butter, 
olive oil, or milk, an egg or some wine in the 
case of soups; extra cheese for rice dishes, a 
larger than usual allowance of flavouring veget- 
ables and herbs, plus wine again, for stews. 

As far as vegetable soups were concerned, the 
policy paid off handsomely. The taste of veget- 
able purées unaltered by extraneous flavouring 
is much truer, cleaner, fresher; they become 
dishes of considerable delicacy; and how much 
more satisfactory than that feeble clear soup with 
a julienne of vegetables floating on the surface. 

So all those quarts of stock advocated in the 
pre-1914 cookery books had never been necessary 
as far as flavour or consistency was concerned. 
And with all the meat consumed in middle-class 
households at that period, such infinitesimal extra 
nutritive and stimulative elements as might be 
contained in a light stock were not needed either. 
But still, some use had to be made of the quanti- 
ties of surplus materials in the larders of well-to- 
do households, and some occupation contrived 
for the kitchenmaids. Everyone was satisfied that 
these ‘good nourishing soups’ made with stock- 
pot liquor also implied thrifty housekeeping. 

There are, obviously, exceptions in which 
stock, clear and true in flavour, does help to 
give a little body to a vegetable soup and also 
brings out the taste of the main ingredient. Mush- 
tooms are one example of such a vegetable and 
tomatoes another. The cooking process with these 
vegetables involves the evaporation of some of 
the large amount of water they contain and its 
teplacement with a broth. These are good veget- 
ables to use for soups when fresh chicken or 
Meat stock is in the larder. But that doesn’t pre- 
clude the making of a delicious and no less 
valuable mushroom or tomato soup with olive oil 
and cheese, or butter and milk, instead of stock. 

Braised and stewed meat, poultry and game 
form another category of dishes which“ often 
call either for meat stock for the moistening at 
the beginning of the cooking, or, in French 
Tecipes, for concentrated meat glaze for strength- 
ening the body and flavour of the sauce in the 
final stages of cooking—the moment when in 
English cookery the liquid, of which there is 
commonly rather too much, ‘is thickened with 
flour and/or coloured with that unique com- 
Mmodity called gravy browning. If the dish has 
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been properly cooked to start with, neither of 
these operations is essential or even desirable. 

In the case of beef and lamb dishes the meat 
itself. should be sufficiently fat and juicy to supply 
the necessary body and flavour to the sauce— 
always supposing that the appropriate flavouring 
vegetables are included and the meat not 
drowned. In those made from white meats in- 
clined to be dry or insipid, such as veal or 
modern battery poultry, a little clear veal or beef 
broth is undoubtedly a help as regards body, 
flavour and appearance of the finished dish. If 
broth or stock is lacking and cannot be made 
specially (although really it is very little trouble 
to make a small quantity) and if there is no wine 
available to help the flavour, then I still prefer 
water to either cubes or meat extracts,: genuine 
or so called. This goes for the most expensive 
ones to be bought at luxury grocers as much as 
for the cheap and widely advertised brands. One 
and all seem to me to give a flavour both false 
and ineradicable. But this point is mainly one 
of taste, and perhaps of habit. 

What does seem certain is that any nutritional 
and beneficial elements contained in the con- 
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centrated meat tablets and extracts as experi- 
mented with by cooks and chemists since the 
early eighteenth century and commercially 
developed in the 1860s from the formula 
evolved by Baron Liebig in no way justify the 
faith still so widely placed in them. Dieticians 
have been saying this for decades, but the super- 
stition persists. 

Finally, | know that many people who feel as 
I] do about the pointlessness of cubes and extracts 
set their faith in jellied stock made from bones 
and water and cooked by pressure to extract the 
maximum gelatine. Such stock can, in conjunc- 
tion with fresh meat, be used as a working basis 
for various culinary purposes. But the fact that 
the stock jells does not mean that it has any extra 
virtue from a nutritive point of view. 

I think that once one has understood these 
points and realised that for many dishes there 
are sound alternatives to, and in some cases 
improvements on, stock (I hope to deal with some 
of them in another article), then at least one 
common kitchen problem becomes automatically 
solved. Whether a bouillon cube ‘will do’ is no 
longer a question one troubles to ask. 


Balancing the Books 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


How good are our book- 
shops? A colleague who 
knew that a particular 
book was about to be 
published ordered it from 
Foyle’s (‘The greatest 
bookshop in the World’) 
ten days before publica- 
tion date and eventually 
got it six days after pub- 


lication date. One reason 


é S why it took so long to 


reach her was that her address on the wrapping 
had five spelling mistakes in it. 

A reader in Turkey writes to tell me what 
excellent service she has had when ordering 
books from Blackwell’s of Oxford, and compares 
this with the poor service from Foyle’s. ‘For 
Blackwell’s we have nothing but praise, books 
having been dispatched by return of post if re- 
quired, bills and receipts also being promptly 
and correctly rendered and even in the mass- 
produced “regret” cards a tone of courtesy is 
evident.’ With Foyle’s ‘orders are very rarely 
acknowledged and there is always a long delay 
in filling them.’ 

Another reader went to Foyle’s to get a 
cookery book and found a copy on display. 
‘Some of its pages were dog-eared, there was a 
large thumb mark on one page and the jacket 
was torn. I was offered this copy—at full price, 
of course—or nothing. I might have to wait ten 
days to a fortnight if they ordered another copy 
for me. The publishers, I discovered later, were 
only just around the corner!’ 

Am I being unfair to Foyle’s? Are other book- 
shops the same? 

Recently I tried to find out by ordering books 
by telephone from five London bookshops— 


eS 


Bumpus, of Baker Street; Better Books, of Char- 
ing Cross Road; W. H. Smith’s branch in Oxford 
Street; Hatchards, of Piccadilly—and Foyle’s. 
The books I chose were from those either re- 
viewed or advertised in that day’s issue of the 
Spectator. All my telephone calls were made be- 
tween 10 and 10.30 a.m. on the Friday, the 
address I gave was that of an office near Oxford 
Circus; in each case I said I wanted the book 
urgently and asked if it could be put in the post 
to me with an invoice. 

Bumpus offered to send the book by messenger 
that day if they could, otherwise on Monday 
morning, or they would post it. It arrived by 
hand on Monday at noon and there was no 
charge for delivery. 

Better Books sent their book by post and it 
arrived on my desk at 9 a.m. on the Tuesday 
morning. W. H. Smith’s refused to send anything 
‘without a remittance.’ 

Hatchards offered to deliver by messenger and 
their book was handed to me forty-five minutes 
after I telephoned. No charge for delivery. 

Foyle’s were helpful and efficient on the tele- 
phone, said I would have the book in two or 
three days; it arrived first post on Monday. 

Hatchards was much the best of the five 
on that occasion; on the other hand, a colleague 
who asked for a book to be sent to Fleet Street 
drew a complete blank. — 

Foyle’s was as efficient as anyone ceuld reason- 
ably expect. It looks as if their service may have 
improved and, certainly, the shep itself has 
improved considerably. I gave up using Foyle’s 
a couple of years ago. It was then about the un- 
tidiest and dustiest bookshop I knew. I called in 
the other day and found that there had been a 
number of changés made in the layout of the 
shop and the whole place is now a lot cleaner 
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and more efficient-looking: which only proves 
that people work better (and give us better ser- 
vice) if they work in decent surroundings. 

What makes Hatchards so good? Two things: 
first, the manager and the deputy manager both 
spend a great deal of their time in the shop 
rather than in their offices and, second, Hatchards 
has a policy of taking on only well-educated staff 
who are interested in the job and want to stay 
in it—and Hatchards pay their staff higher rates 
than are general inthe trade. This is a policy 
which can be adopted by any bookseller who is 
at least as interested in books as he is in selling. 

But the trade is divided about it. Basically, as 
usual, it is a matter of profit margins. The profit 
margin for booksellers has not greatly increased 
during the last twenty-five years and, because of 
increased overheads, net profits have probably 
decreased. This is why so many bookshops, W. H. 
Smith’s and Wyman’s especially, are becoming 
less and less like real bookshops. The Smith’s in 
Oxford Street is a melancholy example of the 
trend. The entrance is still devoted to newspapers, 
magazines and paperbacks, but the ground floor 
inside is now devoted to the selling (for profits 
higher than those to be had from books) of greet- 
ings cards, model soldiers, souvenirs of London 
and games like ‘Scoobeedoo.’ Books are up on 
the first floor and the choice of books on display 
is haphazard and unsatisfactory. And I hate to 
think of the number of times I have been asked, 
on giving a title to a Smith’s assistant, ‘Is that 
fiction or non-fiction?’ 

One ‘of the best of the London bookshops is 
Dillon’s University Bookshop in Malet Street, 
WC. Its general standard is very high since it 
caters for London University which is just around 
the corner and it has a department devoted to 
University of London publications. It has.a very 
good collection of American paperbacks. Dillon’s 
is the kind of shop where, in addition to anything 
you might ordinarily want, you can get the 1959 
Rede lectures, the Universities Quarterly or A 
Concrete Approach to Abstract Algebra (pub- 
lished in San Francisco). 

A shop that could do with some improvement 
is The Times Bookshop in Wigmore Street. On 
my last visit the shelves marked ‘Recent Pub- 
lications’ contained many books published six 
months earlier. Novels were unimaginatively dis- 
played. It ought to be possible, I'd have thought, 
to find newly published novels easily and without 
having to look through a lot of old ones. 


A small bookshop, largely concerned with 
paperbacks, seems to me to have the right 
approach. It’s Paul Koston’s in Goodge Street, 
W1, and it goes to the trouble of displaying book 
reviews from the Sunday papers and the Times 
Literary Supplement. It also makes a point of 
giving prominence to good paperbacks by, for 
example, Truman Capote, Rose Macaulay, Mary 
McCarthy and Lawrence Durrell. There’s a sign 
which reads: ‘Ignore the covers. Most of these 
are worth reading.’ 

Claude Gill (formerly Books and Careers) in 
Oxford Street has a good collection of American 
paperbacks, and in its second-hand department 
you may find some bargains (I found Gunther’s 
Inside USA for 5s., published at 21s.). It is a fine 
bookshop although it sells stationery—a mark 
as damaging to a really specialised bookshop as a 
bottle of coffee essence in a restaurant. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Postscript ... 


One of the many appealing 

things about the News of the 

World, which is the paper I 

turn to first on a Sunday 

morning, is the coy peri- 

phrases it uses in avoiding 
words and phrases that are a commonplace in 
such earthier public prints as the Times, say, 
and the Guardian, which specify, on Mondays, 
how grave and how serious are the grave 
offences- and serious charges one has read 
hints about on Sunday. It was the News of the 
World, a long time ago now, in describing a 
particularly wholehearted and thorough-going 
trunk murder, that said that the unfortunate 
woman victim had been cut into six separate 
pieces, but ‘had not been interfered with.’ Last 
Sunday I was pleased to read of the fifteen-year- 
old girl brought before a Lancashire juvenile 
court as being beyond parental control, of whom 
the policewoman said that, ‘on one arm she saw 
tattoo marks and on the upper part of the girl’s 
body, printed in ink, were the words “Mild” and 


“Bitter.”’ ‘The upper part of the girl’s body’ 


seems an especially well-chosen phrase. 

I take it, by the way, that if it had been Chel- 
sea, and not Lancashire, it would have been 
‘Red’ and ‘White,’ or ‘Sweet’ and ‘Dry.’ 


* 


On many a morning, as I leave home, I see 
lying untidily on my doorstep a sizeable length 
of cheap, yellowish string. Every morning, as I 
arrive at this office, I see a similar length— 
sometimes a couple of lengths—lying on the 
Spectator’s doorstep. They have been thrown 
down by the postmen as they untie the bundles 
of letters for each address before shoving them 
through the letter-box. Different postmen serve 
the street in which I live and the street in which 
I earn my living, so this oafish untidiness is no 
individual idiosyncrasy. It will take more than 
one man, even one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
to lift Britain up from its position as the scruffiest 
country in Europe, and London as the most 
squalid capital, but the Postmaster-General could 
make a start by telling his postmen to stuff their 
bits of string into pocket or postbag. 


* 


The sortie I made to Spain, between Post- 
scripts, was so brief and so completely devoted 
to sherry—its growing, its maturing and, above 
all, its consumption—that I hadn’t time to see a 
bullfight. Not that I very much wanted to, but 
I have long held that visitors from a country 
which sets dogs upon stags and is cruel to 
children should at least see what it is they 
criticise before sounding off about the national 
sport of a country which is kind to children 
and sets men against bulls. But there was no 
getting away from talk about bullfighting, for 
everyone in Andalucia, where the great fighting 
bulls are bred, seemed to be discussing the new 
regulations, just brought into force. There’s been 
something of a reaction, it seems, against the 
princely prestige and the enormous emoluments 
enjoyed by the great bullfighters, and a good 
deal of pleasure (not all of it without malice) 
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that the new rules are going to make them earn 
their cash and their cachet the hard way again. 
Some of them had been refusing to appear, 
except for fantastic sums, against bulls that 
hadn’t had their horns ‘shaved’—not to blunt 
them but to destroy or damage the bull’s judg- 
ment in attack: this practice is now forbidden, 
and more power, and the opportunity to use it, 
has been given to the local police to act against 
the use of such devices as the dropping of 
heavy sandbags on the bull’s back, just before 
he goes into the ring, and the use of hypodermics, 
to damage his nervous system. (And who are 
we, or our race-going friends, to denounce that 
as un-English?) 

I have never cared for the idea of bullfighting, 
but I have long believed that as a brave man 
and an artist the bullfighter was a good deal 
more deserving of his popular acclaim than 
crooners and professional footballers are here 
(especially as the Spaniards are better than we 
are, at singing and at football, too). If my ad- 
miration for bullfighters has been, in recent 
years, perhaps a little less than fully justified, it 
is good to know that their public is bringing them 
up again to their proper position. 


* 


Everyone knows that sherry is made on the 
solera system in which, as wine is drawn off the 
oldest cask of a particular type, the cask is re- 
freshed from the next oldest, and so on—all 
adding up to the fact that there is no such thing 
as a ‘vintage’ sherry. But there are always excep- 
tions to what everyone knows, and I visited, 
in Jerez, the bodega whence comes a vintage 
sherry I have been enjoying recently at 
home. For nearly all Jerez shippers keep, un- 
blended, a very small amount of the wine of 
especially successful years from which to give a 
special ‘finish’ to some of their more important 
blends. It is one of the rarest things in the world 
for any of these single vintages to be sold, in 
cask or in bottle, but the firm I visited, Gordon 
and Rivero, not long ago sold a west-country 
firm a quarter-cask of their 1911, a true vintage 
sherry and, almost as rare, of the palo cortado 
type, which lies between fino and oloroso, is 
highly prized in Spain and is hardly known here. 
It is a deepish amber in colour—deeper than most 
amontillados—with a full flavour but a dry, 
almost bitter, finish and every intimation of true 
breeding. 


Amateurs of the rare and curious should know 
that it can be bought from Crosse Bros., 25 High 
Street, Wells, Somerset, who call it, simply, ‘Very 
Superior Old Sherry,’ explaining to me that this 
‘is no more and no less than the truth and avoids 
a lot of explaining about dates, exceptions to the 
rule, etc.’ Not only is it an excellent wine and a 
true rarity, both in type and in being a ‘vintage’ 
sherry, but, to complete an agreeably out-of-the- 
ordinary picture, is made by a Spanish nobleman 
with a Scottish name—Alexander Gordon, Mar- 
quis of Irun—who has some claim, I gather, to 
being a clan chieftain, but whose family has been 
in Spain, exporting sherry to Britain, since 1742. 

You could hardly have more topics to talk 
about over a glass of sherry, which makes it seem 
uncommonly cheap to me, even. it it weren’t as 
good as it is, at a pound a bottle. 

CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum .2 lines. Box numbers 
is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, Londen, WwCcl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


@ NUMBER OF vacancies exist in the 
Market Researeh Department of a leading 
London advertising agency for Assistant 
Research Executive trainees. 

The work. of the department consists 
mainly of planning and organising sample 
surveys of the general public. and of in- 
terpreting the results of these surveys to 
management and other departments in the 
agency. 

Selected candidates will in the first in- 
stance assist Research Executives by whom 
they will be trained in the techniques of 
market research It is expected that Assis- 
tant Executives will eventually assume full 
executive responsibility for market research 
cn & group of the ageney’s accounts. 

Applicants should possess @ first or 
second class Hons. degree iri one of the 
arts, social sciences, or mathematics. 

Starting salary will be between £650 and 
£730 p.a.. depending upon qualifications. 

Application forms can be obtained from 
the Staff Manager, Box 9323. ; 7 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS (ENGLISH). Pensfonable post in 
the Civil Service Commission, London, for 
graduate (man or woman), pee Bose 
first class honotirs, in English or in glish 
with another subject. Experience of school 
cr university teaching desirable: experience 
of examining. interviewing. of administra 
tion an advantage. Duties include discus- 
sion and. preparation of examination papers 
from G.C.E. to Final Honours Level, inter- 
view and administrative work concerned 
witht recruiftient. Selection by interview in 
October. Starting salary according to ex- 
perience and present salary om scale £1,110 
(age 28)-£1,935. (Salary scale under re- 
view.) Teaching service may be aggregated 
with civil service for superannuation pur- 
poses. F.S.S.U. may count as qualifying 
service. Promotion possibilities within the 
Commission or to administrative. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London. W.1, for application form. 
quoting 5200/60. Closing date 4th October. 
1960. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 

Candidates should have @ good Honours 
degree preferably in Economics with 
Statistics as a main subject. The latter is 
not essential provided that Statistics has 
been included in the degree course and the 
candidate Nas a good knowledge of 
statistical methods and the handling of 
statistical data. Experience desirable of 
work in @ government or commercial 
statistical organisation or post graduate 
research in economic analyses or statistical 
surveys. Age limit 40. Appointment may be 
pensionable or on contract terms. inclusive 
salary scale £939-£1,.863, point of entry 
determined by experience. Gratuity of 134% 
of salary if appointment is on_ contract. 
Income tax at local rates. Free passages on 
first appointment and on leaye for officer 
and family. Liberal home leave on full 
salary. Government quarters, when avall- 
able, at moderate rental. Apply, stating 
full name and giving brief details of quali- 
fications and experience, to Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, London, 
8.W.1, quoting BCD/59/88/02/A.5. 

H.M. PRISON SERVICE: CHAPLAIN 

Applications are invited from Church of 
England Clergy, preferably under age 45. 
who feel attracted to the special work of 
Chaplain in H.M. Prison and Borstal Ser- 
vice. The appointments are full-time, 
normally lasting 7 years, and are covered 
by the Clergy Pensions Measures 1948 and 
1954. Stipend £1,085 p.a.; free unfurnished 
house or flat, or rent allowance in lieu. 
Application forms from Establishment 
Officer, (JB. 258) Prison Commission, Dean 
Ryle Street, London, S.W.1. to be returned 
ty 26th Sept. 1960. 


GOVERNMENT OF ADEN 

LABOUR OFFICER (between 30 and 45) 
required primarily to act as Secretary to 
the President of the Aden Industrial Court, 
but may be called to undertake other duties 
normal to an overseas Labour Dept. Candi- 
dates must have a settlement of disputes, 
the nature and functions of Employers and 


Employees’ organisations, and labour 
legislation: preferably with experience of 
reporting proceedings of Joint Meetings. 


Post on Contract terms 
Salary according to experience in scale 
2£21,040-£21,844 inclusive. Quarters at low 
rental. Free passages and medical atten- 
tion. Outfit and Children's Education 
allowances. Tour of Service 18-24 months. 
Low income tax. Generous home leave. 
Further particulars and application forms 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial 

London, 8.W.1, quoting 
BCD/132/2/05/A5. Candidates should state 
their full names when applying. 


with gratuity. 
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CHURCH ASSEMBLY 

BOARD FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Applications are invited from men and 
women for the full-time post of Secretary 
to the Board, with the opportunity of 
stimulating the work and thought of the 
Church of England in relation to 
and industrial problems. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained not later than 7th 
October, 1960, from the. Secretary, Church 
Assembly, Churgh House, Dean's Yard, 
S.W.1. 


GOVERNMENT OF ADEN 
SENIOR LABOUR OFFICER (between 40 
and 50) required egret for conciliation 
auties in industrial relations, but may be 
called upon to undertake other duties nor- 
mal to an overseas Labour Department. 
Candidates must have sound knowledge and 
experience of industrial relations and 
Union legislation, together tg experience 
in mediation and conciliation in industrial 
disputes. Knowledge of typical labour legis- 
iation in an overseas territory with previous 
experience and ability in training subordin- 
ate staff in concillation and other industrial 
relations work would be an added advan- 
tage. Post on contract terms with gratuity. 
Salary according to experience in scale 
#£1,042-£2,004 inclusive. Quarters at low 
vental. Free passages and medical attention. 
Outfit and Children’s Education allowances. 
Tour of service 18-24 months. Low income 
tax. Generous home leave. ss 

Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 
132/2/04/A5. Candidates should state their 
full names when applying. 

GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA 
Labour Officer (male. aged 25 to 33) ré- 
quired for the inspection of conditions of 
employment in industrial and other under- 
takings. Work also includes the conduct of 
industrial relations. the settlement of 
trade disputes and supervising the opera- 
tion of the employment exchange. 
or equivalent fe.g.. A.M.I.Mech.E.) de- 
sirable. Candidates should have had ‘in- 
dustrial experience in personnel manage- 
ment or in technical post involving’ super- 
vision of labour or have held administra- 


tive or technical appointments in Com- 
missioned rank in H.M. Forces. Post on 
contract/gratuity terfs. -Salary scale 


£1,014 “to £1,617. Outfit and education 
eilowances. Where available. quarters pro- 
vided at low rental. Free passages. Gener- 
ous home leave. Tour 30-36 months. Low 
Income Tax, Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonia! Office, London, 8S.W.1, quoting 
BCD.132/8/095/A5, Candidates should state 
their full names when applying. 
HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED from October 
Ist, for Residential Adult College for 40 
students on short courses. Married couples 
considered if husband can undertake duties 
described in following advert. Salary and 
pension scale and particulars of duties on 
application to Warden. Avoncroft College, 
Bromsgrove. Worcs. 


RETIRED PERSON or similar, socially in- 
clined, required for light duties in. Adult 
Residential College in return for honorarium 
and board residence. Applications to War- 
den, Avoncroft College. Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SE 
DISTRICT YOUTH OFFICERS 
(a) Barnes and Richmond 

_ (b) Esher. 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men or women for appointment as 
District Youth Officer for Barnes and 
Richmond, and Esher. Recognised Diploma 
or Certificate of Training with administra- 
tive and suitable practical experience 
essential. Salary: (men) £770 x £27 10s.- 
£1,070, (women) £720 x £22-2920 plus 
coma te et 

pplication forms and particulars 
receipt of S.A.E. from Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to be returned by 23rd September. 











UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN 
KUALA LUMPUR 
LECTURER IN CHARGE OF THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above post in the University of 
Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. 

Candidates Must possess an Honours de- 
gree in Philosophy and have experience in 
teachiag and research. 

The post will be tenable for one year in 
the first instance, but may be extended for 
a further year. Candidates who would like 
to. be considered for secondment should 
state this in their applications. 

Overseas candidates will be granted a 
return passage if appointed. 

The salary for a Lecturer is £1,148 x £49 
—£1,442/£1,540 x £56—£1,820 p.a. 

In addition a variable allowance is at 
present paid at 35% of basic salary, subject 
to certain maxima, together with expatria- 
tion allowance at specified rates. 

Further particulars and application forms 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Associa- 
tidn of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations in Kuala Lumpur and London is 
22nd Octoher, 1960. 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment in the new Univer- 
sity College of Townsville. Applicants 
should possess an Honours degree in French 
and have complete fluency in spoken 
French. 

The salary scale is: £41,830 x £70—£2.330 


p.a. 

Purther particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 10th October, 1966. 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 
Applications are invited for the following 


posts: 

LEC P IN ACCOUNTANGY 
Applicants should be University graduates, 
preferably with a sters’ Degree, 


should qualified members of a recogn’ 
profes al aecountancy society. 
LEC IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


Applicants will be expected to have the 
Degree of LL.M. or its equivalent and to 
have had some years of practical experil- 
ence in a (see office. 
S (3) IN ENGLISH 
Two of the posts will be at Auckland and 
the third at the Waikato Branch at Hamil- 
ton. one of the posts at Auckland 
special’ preference will be given to an ppoll 
carit well qualified in the teaching ef Eng- 


lish language. 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 
To teach German language and literature. 
LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 
Applicants to state the fields in which their 
research interests lie. 
LECTURESHIP IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
(French) 
To teach French language and literature; 
qualifications in 20th century literature will 
be an advantage. 

The salary scale for a Lecturer is £1,250 
per annum, rising to £1,700 by annual in- 
crements of £75. Commencing salary within 
this seale will be determined according to 
qualifications and experienee. 

Travel and other removal expenses are 
allowed within specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtaimed from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 31st October, 1960. 


VACANCY FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN) 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
have a vacancy for an Assistant Secretary 
to take charge of their Economic Research 
Department, dealing with the collection, 
collation and interpretation of data 
the profession and the building ind@ustry; 
and to act for a period as Secretary of the 
Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Builders. 

A- university degree. with specialised 
knowledge of statistics, is essential. Experi- 
ence of the building industry or of Govern- 
ment statistics, and administrative experi- 
ence, would be an advantage. 

Age limits 28-35, salary £1,250/50/2.000. 
Further information and application forms 
from the Secretary. R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London. W.1. The closing date for 
applications is 10th October, 1960. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. The appointee will be 
mainly concerned with developing the work 
of the Department in the field of educa- 
tional and mental measurement, research 
methods. and educational statistics. 

The salary for a lecturer will be £1,250 
per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£75 to £1,700 per annum. The initial salary 
will be determined according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and his 
dependent children. In addition. actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within 
certain limits. 

Purther particularss@nd information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.!. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 1st November, 1960. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
SPANISH JOURNALIST, 23, writing Travel 





Book. Speaks fluent French. Seeks place 
with London Family. Prepared to teach 
French/Spanish/Literature and help in 
home. Higuera, N.U.S. Camp, Tiptree, 
Essex. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


“NATURAL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS,” 
B. C. PARKE, Caxton Hall, 7.30, Mon., 19 
Sept.. Health Soc. 
Details: 





2/6. London Natural 
33 Sinclair Rd., W.14. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 
CROWNDALE ROAD, N.W.! 
Euston 2037 


Enrolment Starts on September 19th 
6-9 p.m. 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR G.C.E. 

(one-term, one-year and two-year courses) 

Write, Cail or Telephone for Prospectus 











BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. phin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters cf 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 


S.W.l. Term commences 10th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish 
jenguage. literature and culture. Library 


of over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the 
Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
to the Secretary SLOane 8381. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776), and 
“Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmith's 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-6. Sun- 
days 2-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golder's 
Green Stations. 

PART If ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE at the LEICESTER GALLERIES. Lei- 
comet Square, 10.0-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 











SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Myers Memorial Lecture. W. Grey Walter. 
M.A., Sc.D., on “The Neurophysiological 
Aspects of Hallucinations and Illusory 
Experiences.’ Caxton Hall (Court Room). 
Victoria, S.W.1. Wednesday, September 28th 
at 7 p.m. Admission free. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings. 1946-1960. Opens Wed- 
nesday. Weckdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT 62341, Woman (27). 
cutlook dark, bravely strives to look after 
@ mentally afflicted husband, and child. 
Heavy financial commitments are a source 
of great anxiety to her and she deprives 
herself of nourishing food in an effort to 
keep out of debt. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London. S.W.1. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 


psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
deur Street. London. W.1. D.X. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from ‘“‘The Writers,” 124 New Bond St., W.1. 


Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 
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Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover, 
Name 
Address 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Gross Assets £1 i -< 


) Are paying 14% paz p.a. interest on 

deposits for the seventh rin 

} succession, with extra £°% added 
annually on each unit. 

, Details and Audited Balance Sheet from. 

Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 

) DANES | INN = 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














MARKET OBSERVER, the monthly news- 
letter for all classes of investors. Informa- 
tive, readable, profitable. By subscription 
onty 30s. p.a. Details and specimen copy 
from: Market Observer, Silverdayle, Moors 
Lane, Elstead, Surrey. __ 
PERFECT PARTNERSHIPS are seldom 
found, but when cheese is paired with El 
Cid Amontillado Sherry it’s a love match 
from everyone's point of view. 
“WHICH?” The September issue. now out, 
includes factual reporte on washing 
machines, roof insulation and hair colour 
rers, based on independent tests. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the 
Consumers’ Association on annual sub- 
scriptions only £1 to Dept. 7. 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. Peri 
YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ili at 
any time. St. Luke's Nursifig Home for the 
will receive them and care for them, 
but ds are urgently needed. Not State 
a . Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
sbip Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester. 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises (2) Basic French’ for Conversation 
(3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by French teachers. Basy pay- 
ments. / correspondence 
courses, Send for prospectus. MENTOR. 11 
Charing Cross Road, canton. W.C.2. 








Pog COUNTY COUNCIL 
MARYLEBONE, LITERARY 


INSTI 
ST. MARYLEBONE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, 


(Enrolment from 19th September) 
University and L:0.C. courses in Arts 
and Art Appreciation, Biblical Studies, 
Drama (Practical) and Speech. History, 
1 uages and Literature (including 
Russian, Hebrew, Cornish and Irish). 
ic or Musical Appreéetation. 





Asbronom Geology. Homoeopathy, 
‘Palacography. Philosophy, Psychology. 
Social Studies. Ballet and Fencing. 

Prospectus and further particulars 
from the Principal (PADdington 0450 
after 6 p.m.). 





72 Rama gg age 3 GOURSES 
Internat | Rae t Weekly, 
oa = ¢ ouaton. Na Natural His- 
tory, rdening, mguages. History of 
a Literature, Art, Musi¢, Drama, 
Ttalic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery.{Men), 
Fencing, Photography, Travel—Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Medau 
Rhythmic Movement. Woodwork (Men and 
Women). Canteen, Common Room and 

Library at the 
MARY WARD SETTLEMENT 
5-7 Tavistock Place. W.C.1. 
(EUSton 1816.) 

Courses commence Monday, 26th September. 
ENROLMENT FROM MONDAY, 19th 
SEPTEMBER. Syllabus on application 

to Registrar. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, Genera! Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business ‘subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40, St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street; E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


GERMAN CLASSES (Mon.-Fri. 6.30-8.30 
p.m.) fer beginners, interm. and adv. 
students. Conv. disc. and study groups. 
German language, literature and cuiture. 
Enrolment: 12 to 30 Sept., 4-8 p.m. Fees: 
30/- per term. Term begins 3rd October. 
GERMAN INSTITUTE. 51 Princes Gate 
(Exhibition Road). London, 8.W.7. Tel.: 
KEN 3648. 


POSTAL UITION for G.C.E.. London Univ. 

B.8Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B... B.D.. De- 
ya Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 


RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7. Wolsey Haii, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
— Molton Street. W.1. MAY 6306 (3 
Ines) 


LITERARY 


MAKE 4 WRITING Your HOBBY THIS 
WINTER, Ef you've -always-méant to write 

BEGIN NOW, for-opportunities are increas- 
ing. The LSJ can show’ you hhow’to make 
money front your'pen: Personal cbaching by 
on eo wittout tinte limit: 

IN SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘‘There are 
LSJ students aH over the. world.” 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland, 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street. E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on & 16 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
FREE. “The Professional Touch.’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


WRITE TO SELL—with Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer.’ plus two practical writin 
encyclopsedias—tree. Send for FREE R. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Fdition), B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London. W.1. 


SECRETARIAL | SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
rings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 

= 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8.W.19. CHE 

2107 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Collect/Deliver. 
29. 


TYPED, Duplicating. 
Phone Simmonds. KIN 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


EPICURE 


This Week at Harveys 
CHAMPAGNE IS 
NO LONGER 


AN EXTRAVAGANCE 


There’s no need to wait for ‘‘state occa- 
sions’’ like New Year's Eve or a friend 
getting married to enjoy what fs still the 
most exciting drink in the world. It is a 
fact there are superb non-vintage 
champagnes which can be served as an 
aperitif at most reasonable prices—and 
Harveys have found one for you. 


Pirrot costs only 21/- a bottle. yet has an 
individual quality which its diy and 
vivacious without being sharp in any way. 
You have only to taste this delightful wine 
to realise it ‘compares more fayoutably 
with. any of the. fimest non-vintage 
champagnes. 


It is excelent as an aperitif by itself and 
we consider the quality so good that it 
would be a, shame to spoil it by making 
champagne cocktails. 


Serve it as an aperitif or 
throughout the meal! 


drink § tt 


Any selection of six bottles or more 
will be sent free of carriage 
charges. 


Obtainable from: 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD., 
Harvey House, Dept. A. 
12 Denmark Street, Bristol, 1. 
or 
" Harvey House, Dept. A, 
40 King Street, London, 8.W.1. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL 
75th ANNIVERSARY MATCH 
LONDON WELSH 


v. ° 

CAPT. CRAWSHAY'S WELSH XV 
SATURDAY.SEPTEMBER 24 

Kick-off 3 p.m. 

OLD DEER PARK 

KEW ROAD. RICHMOND, SURREY 











FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN WINGS 
This is an outstanding new American pack 
ot exceptional quality which is extremely: 
economical. Each tin contains 5-6 plump 
Chicken Wings in a delicious sauce and is 
recommended served with rice or vegetables 
tc your choice. 6 x 30-oz. tins will be sent 
for only 37/6d.. c.w.o. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., ORCHARD STREET. 
WORCESTER. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS Ex GOVT. £20 value ‘for 
£i ~«=15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial.» 
CHARLES FRANK LTD!, Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug and serum >» 
discoveries. the truth about garlic as a 
remedy which gets down to the root cause 
ol rheumatism stands firm, as it has stood 
for 5,000 years. Garlisel non-taint garlic 
tablets are harmless and benevolent. with... 


Lo drug reaction on the heart. Not Habit" 


forming. 1.000 tablets (six months” supply} 
52/6. 500 tablets 32/6, together with’ booklet 
of home treatment and dietary advice— 
Garlisol Comipany. Fairlight. Sussex. or 
order through your chemist. F 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask.” 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoen-Tea- - 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed. Dress. Church ; 
iinens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue ined. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South. Belfast 1, 

Northern Ireland, : 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart. from Hol- 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Man- 
chester 2. - Pe 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide, 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd...2 Corporation -Stréet, Blackburn. - 


ACCOMMODATION 


CNE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
uy personal recommendation. The right flat ° 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 ‘Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs. 


HOLIDAYS “AND TOURS 
LOCHNAW CASTLE. Late holiday ‘in ‘¢om- 
fortable. charming 15th Cent. Castle.« 
Warmer, quieter. yet plenty to do in the 
‘sub-tropical’ Rheims of Galloway. gulf 
Stream climate conditioned. Squash, 
Archery, etc. Good Food and Hospitality. 
Leswait 227. 











SOUTH AFRICA’S LEADERS 
UNITE 


HEAR THEIR POLICY AGAINST 


APARTHEID 


DR. YUSUF DADOO 
Ex-President, South African Indian 
Congress 
dé. KOSONGUIZI 
President, S.W. African National Unicge 
NANA MAHOMO 
Natl. Executive Representative. 
Pan-Africanist Congress 
OLIVER TAMBO 
President, South African National 4 
Congress , 


Chairman to be announced 
CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER 
SEPT. 23, 7.30 p.m. 


Meeting Sponsored by: Africa Bureau: 
Anti-Apartheid Movement; Christian 
Action; Committee of African Organisa- 
tions; Movement for Colonia! Freedom. 


Tickets: 1/6 at door; 2/6 Res. from 


Tpenl 


with an ease and speed you never DREAMED possible . . . 


The lasting 
loveliness 
of wood 
parquet— 


at only half the cost 
of carpeting! Send 1/- 
P.O. for samples and 
booklet. 


PARQUET FLOORING 
DAWN is designed for YOU to lay on any floor 


— 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D.,. B.Mus. 
Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 

and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northera Univs., and all other Boards 
A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts, | & fl), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 
Private Study Courses given in Langua 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly ified Tutors. 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. 


KING POST (Burton Leonard) LTD., (0.1) 
Burton Leonard « Harrogate - Yorkshire 


% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Re  ” So SS 
ered as a Newspaper. Second-class may privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THe SPecTAToR LrDy, at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Sseupens: 


221. Printed in-Great Britain by Gate & Po.ven Lrp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Alders scription Rate by surf il address i 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this fiousy'batond and Abroad 2}d.; Canada (Canadian iiagesias Post) 1d. pr my Sh 16, 1960. 


Tica Bureau, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd., S.W.1 (TATE 0701). 





























